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MACMILLAN & Co.'s New Books. 


A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


On Histroricat PRrIncIPces. 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by The Philological Society 
EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., 


President of the Philological Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men 
of Science. Partl. A-ANT. gto, paper. $3.25. 


OXFORD: At the Clarendon Press. 
NEW YORK: Macmillan & Co. 





The Publication of this Part will place in the hands of persons interested in the English lan 
guage and English literature the first instalment of a work which bas been in preparation for more 
than a quarter of a century. The History of its origin and progress has been told at length in 
many literary journals and magazines; here it must suffice to say that the scheme originated in a 
resolution of the PHILOLOGICAL Society, passed im 1857, at the suggestion of the present ARCH 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN (DR. TRENCH). It was thought that the time bad arrived when materials 
should be collected for a new and more complete English Dictionary, which, in fulness of detail, 
and for critical accuracy, might bear a comparison with the Wérterbuch of JaAcoB and WILHELM 
GRIMM, commenced a few years before that date, and still in progress. It was therefore deter 
mined to begin at the beginning, and extract anew typical quotations from all the great English 





writers; from all the chief writers on special subjects; from all writers before the I§th century: | 


and from as many as possible of the more importaut writers of later times. About five hundred 
readers entered on the task of selecting and transcribing these quotations; and many eminent 
scholars undertook to arrange the materials so gathered. 

Since the undertaking was first projected, the great French Dictionary of M. LirTRe has been 
given to the world; and it has furnished valuable suggestions for the general arrangement of th: 
New ENGLISH Dictionary. The size of the page is the same as thatof Littré’s work; but in 
consequence of the more copious vucabulary of the English language, as well as of the longer pe 
riod covered by the present Dictionary, the number of the pages will necessarily be much 
greater. 

The Design of the NEw Dictionary is to furnish a complete account of the meaning and his 
tory of English words now in use, or known to have been in use at any time in the course of the 
last 700 years. In the case of each individual word, the Dictionary endeavors to show when, how, 
and in what shape it became English ; what development of form and meaning it has since re 
ceived; which of its uses have become obsolete, and which survive; what new uses have arisen, by 
what processes, and when. The various meanings are arranged in a logical order, which will be 
found, to a considerable extent, to coincide with their historical develo ment ; the obsolete senses 
and constructions are clearly distinguished; and each sense is illustrated by a series of quotations 
beginning with the earliest known use and reaching down to the present day. The word is thus 
made to exhibit its own history. Every quotation, too, is furnished with an adequate and exact 
reference by which it may be verified, and the context ascertained. 

In Etymology, the NEw DICTIONARY seeks to adopt and apply the most recent discoveries 
and accepted principles of modern philological science, with a fulness of illustration not attempted 
in any English Dictionary hitherto published. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co, will take pleasure in sending a full Prospectus of the New Dic 
tionary, with specimen pages, free by mail on application. 
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| No deviation, | v= 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line oe 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 8 
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A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, mid States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lym - : 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Samily and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL¥s G, BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. : 
] ISS LSABELLA WHITE'S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
/ JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
LA School of E ngineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 


~~ W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mec *hanfe ‘al, and Mining Raginccring, Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’ 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
y year of her ——- and Classical Family — 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 2 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JREPARATION FOR HARVARD, OX- 
ford and Cambridge (Eng.), and for Wellesley 
Lady Margaret Hall, and Girton ¢ sole ‘ges for Wome n? 
by k. R. Humphreys, LL.D., by separate, personal teach 
ing, 7 pupils. 
Vacancy for one pupil in place of one who has just left 
to enter ¢ )XFORD. 
i? > ntion is invited to these facts: 
Dr. Humphreys has successfully prepared for HAR- 
v AKD, in 16 years, 131 candidates. 
In'each of the present four Classes there are mem 
bers in good standing prepared by him. 
. Five of his former pupils will graduate next June, 
all’ creditably, one in High Honors. 
4. During the same period he has prepared for various 
Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, 17 stude nts. 
5. And for other American and English Colleges, 25 in 
all. Dr. H. gives lessons in Greek and Latin com posi- 
tion and criticism by correspondence. 
For Circular, eddre 8s 
. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 
January 26, 1884, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — Colleg 
preparatory and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
V4 R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
df Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 


Ps January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstow n, Berkshire Co. 
C “RE YLOCK INSTITI UTE.—A Prepara- 
T tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


on application. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ; 
Hou: ARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address ee Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, England. 


and 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
A ICHIGAN MILITARY 
-A thorough Classical and 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. 


ACADEMY. 
Scientific School. 
Loca 
jeasant and healthful 
A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 


tion, 26 miles from Detroit; 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
| ISSA.C. MORGAN'S HOME SCHOOL 
y FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS. Second half 
of School year begins February 4. 
Circulars furnished on application. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 15 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One aoe from New York, and an hour and a hi = 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Railroad 
_ The school will open September 12. 
NEW, YorkK, Nanuet, Rockland Co. , 
YOUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderat Highest refer 
ences, Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. 
NEW YoukK, Oswego, 
INDERGARTNERS 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
ments offered. Send for circular. 
NEW YorK, Salem. 
Tl. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
nH Sehool for 14 boys under 14. Fourinstructors. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
y- VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares , 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per a nt 
President. 





TRAINED at 


Rare induce 


WILFRED H. Munro, A. M., 
New York, Ut 


RS. FIAT TS SCHOOL = Youne 
dé Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and French 


Boarding and Day Se hool for Young Ladies. 
, 


The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
Philadelphia, 
ly RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English ae and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

rhirty-five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteen. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on — to the Prin 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood Avenue 


Chestnut Hill, 


GERM ANY, Hannov er, 62 Grosse Rarlinge. . 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School fer 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN. Box 723 


Baltimore, Md. 


JROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will sup yply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, - cialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 


TUE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 
alo; ue for 1883-S4 is for sale by Charles W. Sever, 


Cambridge; Cupples, Upham & ¢ ‘0., 283 Washington St., 


Boston; and F. W. Christern, 37 West 23d St., New 
York. 

Price, 50 cents. 

JOARD ABROAD.—For full particulai 


as to residence, gentlemen, jadies, or children, 
in German families in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITCHELL, 22 Beck Hall, Cambridge. 


-- TE INSTRUCTION IN DRA WW 
ing and Painting. References, Wm. M. Chase, 


Douglas Voik, Susan N. Carter. 
Address A. B., Office of the N 


W, ants. 


VTY LIBRARIES CONSULTED.— 
, Research made on any subject, tin all lancuages. 
Enquiry Bureau, 275 Madison Ave., New York. 


ration, 


W of Vv TE PD. —P. sition as LOVEINESS in a 

family (country preferred) Several years’ 
experience in England. French acquired in Paris. 
Excellent references. Adaress F., Box 2333, New York. 


~~ 3 C. A Leading London Physician estab- 
4 lishes an Office in New York 
e for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am, Journal of Medicine: 

Pr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply bee n astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
witha large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


‘YOIN COLLECTORS ARE OFFERED 
4 rare opportunity to obtain a genuine U.S. cent 
of 177 The first reasonably liberal offer = cepte dd. 
‘sean M. H. 
Box 71, Kabtabula, Ohio. 
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GAS fF IXT URES 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 


a i = nti W asso » 
Fine Clocks. An entirely new assortment 


of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Man tel Sefs. European cities, selected by 


us with great care this season 
— are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronzes. which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordialinvita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great varicty and elegance of workman 
ship. 


showrooins, 


MITCHELL, VANCE 


836 and 838 Broadway and 1: 


& CO., 
ith Street, N.Y. 
SHORT ROUTE LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 


ZO 


lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF HAVRE, AND 


PASSAGE TO LanaOe, 
BR iN 
I. Cabin, $80 and 8100; 


est rates 
OELRICHS 


Il. Cab in, $60 ; 
& Co., 


Steerage, at low- 
AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 
Wadsworth Bros. Hlox 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


Vand, 


And 


“4 WASHINGTON STREFT, 
gz Catalogues free on application. 


BOSTON, 


( ‘OLD WATCH FREE.—The publishers 
ZT of the Capitol City Home Guest, the well 
known Illustrated Literary and Family Magazine, 


liberal Offer for the New Year: The 
erson telling us the longest verse in the Bible, before 
March 1, will receive a Solid Gold, Lady's Hunting 
Cased Swiss Watch, worth $50; if there be more than 
one correct answer, the second will receive an elegant 
Stem-Winding Gentieman’s Watch; the third,a key-wind 
ing English Watch. Each person must send 25 cts. with 
their answer, for whichthey will Ly ceive three months’ 
subscription to the Hone G iest, 50 page Illustrated 
New Year Book, a Case of 25 arcicles that the ladies will 
appre ciate, and paper containing names of winners 
Address Pubs. of HOME GUEST, HAKTFORD, CONN 


CONSUMPTION 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 


make the following 


standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 


Give Express and P. O. address. 
18i Pearl Street, New York. 


IV... WILL FURNISH A S. IMPLI 
ase (12 quart bottles, no eae. ihe ure C 


fornia Wine, price $. SONOMA WINE AND BANDS 
CO.. 30 Warren Street, New York. 


Binder for the 


dise ase, to any sufferer. 
DR. 


A. SLOCUM, 


Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 


The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7%, 


New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YorK, January 24, INS4 
Charter of 


The 


the Company, submit the following Statemen 


Trustees, in conformity to the 


, 


of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 

ary, ISS3, to Sist December, 1883 $4,165 1 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, LS83 1,539,2 
Total Marine Premiuras $5,708,185 ¢ 
Prem ae marked off from Ist January, 

INS3, to Sist December, L&S3 $4,260,428 03 
Losses p ‘al iduring the same 

period : ; W142 38 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Ex 

penses, $850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks SS .0t : 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 1.056.500) 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at 425,000 O08 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,88, 0" ’ 
Cash in Bank 10 Gs 


Amount 


interest on the outstanding certificates 


paid to the holders thereof, or their 


Six per cent. 
of profits will be 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of IST will be 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 





representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 


payment and cancelled, 

4 dividend of forty per cent 
earned premiums of the 
3ist December, 1883, for which 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next, 


is declared on the net 
for the year ending 
certificates will be issued 


Company, 


By order of the Board, 


H, CHAPMAN, Secretar 
TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, George Bliss 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, W. H. H. Moore 
Cc. A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, John D. Hewlett 
Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, William H. We 
William Bryce, James Low, Chas. P. Burdett 


William H. Fogg, Davik ~ Lane, Horace Gray, 


Tr. B. Coddington, G.W. Burnham,  E. W. Corites, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, hn Elliott 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis Adolph Le yne 
John L. Riker, Benj. H. Field Robt. B. Mint 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah 0. Low, Chas. H. Marsha 
Wim. E. Dodge 

J1.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
V. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


F anf. inv family, whethe 
pecially where the nu h 

record of the constitutional peculiarities 
and the whole course of its physical development 1 

sickness and in health, is » be instructive and 
may prove invalu Such a record is Professor J. B 
Fonssagrives'’s ‘ Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 











entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price 
post id, 75 cents per volume, or §1 25 for two volumes 
neice: Pebiaar of the Nation 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British At ithnors, Teubdner's 





Greek and Latf Classics. Catalocue of stock mailed on 
demnand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued 
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DuTy PAID AT 33 CTS. TO THE SHIL- 
LIN¢ 

Duty being now collected on all Foreign books coming 

by mall, causing delay and annoyance, we beg to offer 


rs for the importation of For 
eign books, from England as well as France and Ger 
many, in weekly shipments, having the best facilities 
and over thirty years experience. 

Parties preferring, however, to have Books or Period 
icals sent by direct mail, can have their orders attended 


our services to book buy: 


to, at original prices, through our house by having their 
addresses registered at our London, Paris, and Leipzig 
agencies. This will simplify foreign 
correspondence, and the unpleasant experiences with 
foreign agents. 

Our Monthly Book-Lists 
are mailed to any address for 
postage. 

Fnglish and other second-hand books. 
logues malled on application. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


accounts, save 
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Book Cata 
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The Hand-Book Dictionary. 
A Practical and Conversational Dictionary 
of the English, French, 
guages in Farallel Columns. By Geo. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. 18mo, roan, $2.00. 
‘An excellent hand-book for traveller or stu- 
dent. %—N. Y. Tribune 
_ Thoroughly well done. 
very useful.”—Congregationalist. 
“Simple in construction and comprehensive 
in character, it deserves the highest praise. 
Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


‘A practically exhaustive vocabulary , 
A very satisfactory volume.”—London Times, 


G. P. PUTNAWMW’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New Y¥ ork. 


A Brilliant New Book. 


By the author of ‘Cape Cod Folks.’ 


Some Other Folks. 
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CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 
Mass. 


or mailed to any 
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Publishers, 

Boston, 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 
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PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
i 
The Unity of Nature. 
By the Duke of Argyll, author of ‘The 


Authorized Ame- 
2.50. 


teign of Law,’ &c., &c. 


rican Edition. Octavo, cloth extra, 


General Contents: General Definitions and 
[illustrations of the Unity of Nature—What it Is 
and What it Is Not—Man’s Place in the Unity 
of Nature—Animal Instinct in its Relation to 
the Mind of Man—On the Limits of Human 
Knowledge—On the Truthfulness of Human 
Knowledge—On the Elementary Constitution of 
Matter in Relation tothe Inorganic—The Ele 
mentary Constitution of Matter in Relation to 
the Organic—Man as the Representative of the 
Supernatural—On the Moral Character of Man 
—On the Degradation of Man—On the Nature 
and Origin of Religion—On the Corruption of 
Religion—Recapitulations and Conclusions, 


II. 


By-lWays of Nature and 


Life. 
By Clarence Deming. Octavo, cloth extra, 
$2.50. 

“Striking letters. . . We bave often 
spoken of these letters as being the best written 
and the most interesting published in any Ame- 
rican newspaper for many years.”—Rochester 
Democrat. 


IIT. 


The Life and Campaigns of | 
Frederick the Great. 


New Plutarch Series—No. 11. By Col. C. 
B. Brackenbury, of the British Army. 


12mo, $1.00. 





The New Plutarch Series now contains volumes | 


on—1l. Abraham Lincoln. 2. Coligny and the 
Failure of the French Reformation. 
Maccabeeus. 4, Joanof Arc. 5. Hareun Al 
raschid, 6. Sir John Franklin. 
ther. & Sir Richard Whittington. 


Emanuel. 10, Marie Antoinette. 


9. Victor 


nV. 
Only an [ucideunt: 


A Story of New England Life. 


D. Litchfield. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


7; 
The Loyal Ronins: 


An Historical Romance. Translated from 
the Japanese of Taminago Shunsui, by Ed- 
ward Greey and Shinichiro Saito, With 
numerous illustrations by Kei-sai Yei-sen, 
of Yedo. 8vo, 


cloth extra, $1.75. 


New and cheaper edition. 


*,* Putnams’ New Catalogue forwarded upon 
application. 
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7. Martin Lu- | 


By Grace | 
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PUBLISH FEBRUARY 7 
Fallacies: 
i. 

A View of Logic from the Practical Side. 
Alfred Sidgwick, B. A., Oxon. 
XLVII, International Scientific 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75 

This book is intended mainly for the general reader. 

That is to say, it requires no previous technical train 


ing, and is written as much as possible from the unpro 
fessional point of view. 


‘D. 


By 
Ve yl. 
Series. 


If. 
English Comic Dramatists. 


Selections from fourteen of the leading Dram 
£ a 
tists from Shakespeare to Sheridan. Edited 
by Oswald Crawturd. Parcbment Series. 
Antique, gilt top. Price, $1.25 
“In his introductory essay, which is written witn tact 
and good sense, Mr. Crawfurd explains that his object 
has been, not to put together at hap-bazard a number 
of comedy scenes, but to give his readers a selection 
which shall thoroughly represent Fnglish comedy liter 
ature. And ina great measure he has succeeded in his 
aim.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


III. 


Health at Home. 


Volume twelve of ‘‘ Appleton’s Home Books,” 


completing the Series. By A. H. Guernsey, 
and I. P. Davis, M.D., author of “ Hygiene 
for Girls.” 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, 


Appleton’s Home Rooks now comprise: BUILDING A 
HOME; HOW TO FUKNISH A HOME; THE HOME GAR 
DEN; :- HOME GROUNDS; AMENITLE S'OF HOME; HOUSE- 
HOLD HINTS; HOME ‘DECORATION; HOME AMUSE 
MENTS; THE HOME NEEDL E; HOME OCCUPATIONS; 
THE HOME LIBRARY; HEALTH AT HOME. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 60 cents each. 


IV. 
Christian Literature Primers. 


Vol. LV., The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers (a. p. 
325-590), completing the Series. 18mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The previous volumes are: ‘* THE APOSTOLIC FA 
THFRS AND THE APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CEN 
TURY ”; * THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY"; 
“ TRE POST-NICENE GREEK FATHERS.” 18mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By Cunnivgbam Geikie, DD. New Revised 
edition. In 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price. 
$2.50. 


A new edition of this eminently popular Life of Christ 
ina more convenient form, and at a comparatively low 
price. 


VI. 
Hland-Book of Sanitary [n- 
formation for Householders. 


Containing Facts and Suggestions about Venti- 
lation, Drainage, Care of Contagious Dis- 
eases, Disinfection, Food and Water. By 
Roger 8. Tracy, M_D., Sanitary Inspector of 
the New York City Health Department. 
16mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


VII. 

Pictures of English Society. 

Containing Forty-one Illustrations from 
** Punch” by George du Maurier. Parch- 
ment-Paper Series No. 1V. 18mo. Price, 


30 cents. 


A selection of Du Maurier’s well-known pictures of 
English society ishere presented, reduced in size, but 
preserving all their unique characteristics. 


VIL. 
Rote Songs 


of the Normal Music Course, with Accompani- 


ments for the Pianoforte. By Jobn 
Tufts. 4to, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
1X. 


Bryant Leaftets. 


Selections from the Poems of Bryant on Leaf- 
lets, for schools, homes, and Jibraries. With 
Illustrations. Compiled by Josephine 
Hodgdon. 8vo. Book and Leaflets, price, 
60 cents; or separate, 30 cents each. 

ge For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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SENATOR SHERMAN’S latest banking bill is a 
trifle too obscure for popular understanding. 
It provides that upon a deposit of bonds any 
national banking association shall be entitled 
to receive circulating notes equal in amount 
to the par value of their bonds bearing inter- 
est at the rate of not less than 3 per cent., 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the United 


States at the date of such deposit; and 
if the bonds deposited are not so 
redeemable, and bear a rate, of interest 


higher than 3 per cent., then the issue of cir- 
culating notes may be to an amount equal to 
95 per cent. of the par value of such bonds and 
of the interest that shall accrue on such bonds 
before they become redeemable, in excess of 
the interest thereon computed at the rate of 3 
per cent. perannum. ‘‘ And at no time shall 
the total amount of such notes issued to any 
association exceed the amount at such time ac- 
tually paid in of its capital stock, nor the ratio 
of such bonds and interest above stated, com- 
puted on the first day of January of each year.” 
We suppose that this means that circulation 
may be issued on the 3 per cents at the rate of 
one hundred cents for each dollar of bonds, 
and upon the 4 per cents (redeemable in 1904) 
at the rate of one hundred and fifteen cents 
for each dollar—. ¢., ninety-five cents for the 
face of the bond and twenty cents for the ex- 
cess of interest to accrue for twenty years over 
and above 3 per cent. per annum. This 
excess, however, is to be computed every 
year, Consequently the margin of circulation 
will decrease one cent on the dollar each year. 
It strikes us thatit is quite as important to 
pass a bill that people can readily comprehend 
as it isto pass one that the banks can live 
under and subsist on. 


That versatile and somewhat ubiquitous 
person, Mr. James McHenry, has been getting 
upamore dreadful exposure of what are 
called American ‘‘railroad methods” than 
any that has yetappeared. He made his very 
extraordinary discovery through his having 
been compelled by ‘‘ recent events” to ‘‘ look 
narrowly into the cause of the disasters to 
American railroads.” What he has-discovered 
is that about half the Western produce export- 
ed from Eastern ports is carried here fraudulent- 
ly—that is, witbout paying anything to the rail- 
roads. Moreover, numerous trains, known, it 
appears, as ‘‘ ghost trains,” of which nothing 
is heard at the head oftices of the companies, 
come from the West to the East. In fact, he 
says that only about one-tenth of the earnings 
of the roads reach the companies’ treasuries. 
Nobody but Mr. MelIlenry, we venture to 
say, ever dreamed of the frauds reaching such 
a high figure. But Commissioner Fink, who is 
much better informed about American railroads 
than Mr. McHenry, says these fraud estimates 
are far too high; for, says he, the acknow- 
ledged railroad receipts last year were $700,- 





000,000. If this was, however, only one-tenth 
of the actual receipts, the total must have 
been $7,000,000,000, which is the actual cost 
of building all the railroads in the United 
States. So that, if Mr. McHenrv’s story were 
true, it would show that the railroads earned 
their cost in one year, and lost $6,300,000, 000 
by theft, without its attracting any attention 
Mr. McHenry has evidently been looking too 
“narrowly” into the causes of American rail 
road disasters, or bas delivered himself into 
the hands of some egregious impostor, or has 
himself been romancing a little. We fear the 
public does not greatly care which hypothesis 
is the correct one 


The most important bill for the regulation 


of inter-State commerce now before Con 
gress is that of Mr. Reagan, of Texas. Mr 


Reagan isa lawyer, and, we believe, an ex 
Judge, so that it is not unfair to express the 
hope that if he reports his bill, he will fully 
explain in some detail to 
the country how he = expects it 
It contains curious provisions, 
For instance, it is made unlawful for any 
carrier ‘‘directly or indirectly to charge to 
or receive from any person or persons any 
greater or Jess rate or amount of freight, 
compensation or reward than is charged to 
or received from any other person or persons 
the 
storing or 


Congress and 
to work 
some 


for like and contemporaneous service in 
carrying, receiving, 
handling of the same.” 
act makes a carrier liable to a suit for 
ages, to an amount treble the loss sustained 
It may be 


delivering, 
Any violation of the 
dam 


and a fine of a thousand dollars 
for all we know, a very wicked thing for a 
railroad to charge 
even less than it charges another for a ** like 


on¢e person more or 


and contemporaneous " service; but what is a 
like and Appa 
rently this precludes a railroad from lowerin 


contemporaneous service* 


its rates in order to attract business from any 
particular quarter, a form of crime which is 
no doubt very common among the more reck 
less railroads in a new State like Texas 


Another species of villany very rife in some 
parts of the country is reached by the follow- 


ing section: 


“Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons engaged in the carriage, re 
ceiving, storage, or bandling of property as 
mentioned in the first section of this act 
to enter into any combination, contract, 
or agreement, by changes of scbedule, car 
riage in different cars, or by any other means, 
with intent to prevent the carriage of such 
property from being continuous from the 
place of shipment to the place of destination, 
whether carried on several railroads 
And it shall be unlawful for any person or 
persons carrying property as aforesaid to enter 
into apy contract, agreement, or combination 
for the pooling of freigbts, or pool the 
freights, of different and competing railroads, 
by dividing between them the ag ‘ 
net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads 
or any portion of them.’ 


The knowledge that th 
‘‘pool” freight, but do all in their power to pre 
vent the carriage of property from being “con” 


ope Or 


= 


railroads not only 





tinuous,” has been thus far kept fromthe pub 


lic; but it had to come out sooner or later, and 
Judge Reagan evidently means to show t! 
that, the facts once known, no trifling w 
allowed. He ought to be intrusted w 
le il pro edings arisi inder tl i 

The bill introd ( M 
day by Mr. Hewitt, authorizi: He wspapers 
to copyright their titles, seems objec val 
chietly on the ground that the copyright claus 


in the C 


to such a case 


nstitution was not intended to appl 


Congress is authorized to. se 


cure to ‘‘ authors the exclusive right to th 
‘writings for a limited time Constitut 
U.S., Article 1, sec. 8 It seems going very 


far to call the selection of a 


work of authorship, or the person who selects 


news} 


itan ‘‘author.” It is, properly speaking, a 
trade-mark, and as such, it is, We suppose, s 
rt ady prot cted 

The Fitz-John Porter Bill has pass 
House by a considerable majority, af mucl 
good speaking, the last speech of note b 


ing one by Mr. Phelps, of New Jersev, why 
produced a letter of 


General Porter, expressing himself favorably 


to the appointment of a board oview the 
proceedings of the origi: ( martia 
One of the good results « e Work f 
the Advisory Boar whicl President 
Haves ppoint d, is that it sifted 1] charires 
against Porter down to two points which t 
general public could understand and form a 
judgment about—namely, the slowness of t! 
night marcel ind eta T there 
the 2th of July Before this Board did 
its Wi rk h Cus st P Tier 
hear , the pu , a the is 
pect fag T ally rea ble eof conduct 
eXtending over many weeks, and coloring all 
his acts, and or yg pe accuser, show 
ing self markedly in his countenance, 
The Advisory Board swept all this away, and 
brought us down to the onlv two facts of any 
mportance, and on them threw a flood of 


1new evidence 
that no one 


apart from 


t 
ht, through Sinee its find 


biLlade, MbPOUL 


tis sale who has ex 


wo say 


amined the case, strong political 


prepossessions, has failed to see in Porter 
a greatly injured man Those who 
still resist his vindication, of whom Gene 
ral Logan is the chief, are men in whom 
the political traditions of the war are 
too strong to be shaken, and who in fact 


make it a rule to examine all questions aris 
pg out of the under the influence of 
these traditions. To them Porter was, and must 


war 


always remain, a traitor, because he was at a 
critical period dissatisfied with a change of 
command which good men and women at 
the North at that day received joyfully asa 
sign that the war had at last had sincerity 
and vigor infused into it. 


It is reported that among the amendments 
to the Lowell Bankruptcy Bill suggested by 
the Convention recently held in Washington, 
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is one making dealings in ‘‘futures” on the 
part of the bankrupt a ground for ob- 
jecting to his discharge. This, of course, 


must be based upon the idea that it is wrong 
to deal in ‘‘futures,” but it is hard to see any 
reason for making a discrimination between 
this and other kinds of speculation. If the 
Bankruptcy Bill is to be used as an engine 
of commercial reform, 
then no one who speculates at all 
to be but why are dealers 
in ‘‘futures” any worse than the rest? The 
true test is not speculation, but fraud. If 
a trader conducts bis business in such a way 
that he uses his credit to keep up a fictitious 
appearance after is really 
bankrupt, he is a cheat and swindler, whether 


general moral and 
ought 


discharged; 


of solvency he 
he is speculating in coffee or conducting an 
apparently conservative banker’s business. 
Of course, dealing in futures under such cir- 
cumstances would be very wrong, not because 
they are futures, but because the man, to save 
himself, is taking risks which will probably 
involve in ruin or serious loss numbers of in- 
nocent people who trust him. 


The Atlanta Constetution maintains that 
Mr. Benjamin’s denial of the authenticity 
of the Thurlow Weed Barnes letter ‘will 
amount to nothing as far as Republican 
editors are concerned.” We doubt if 
there was any Republican’ editor who 
needed any such denial convince him 
that either Mr. Thurlow Weed or Mr. Thur- 
low Weed Barnes had fallen a victim to a 
curious delusion. We do not for our part be- 
lieve that anybody tried to impose on either 
of them about the letter, or that the writer 


to 


of it ever thought of anybody supposing 
that it was written by Senator Benjamin. 
He was probably some poor devil of a 
Southerner stranded in New York, who 


wanted free transportation to Washington, 


and who signed it ‘‘ Benjamin,” because that 
was his first name, or because it was the 
first name that occurredto him. We be- 


lieve, moreover, that this name ‘‘ Benjamin” 
is the only reason which has ever existed for 
supposing that Mr. Judah P. Benjamin wrote 
the letter. As a mark of authenticity, it is 
about as valuable as the name “ George” 
attached to a begging letter- declaring the 
writer a high tariff man, would be in show- 
ing that Senator Hoar had secretly come to 
New York for a spree, had lost his money 
an was ashamed to borrow of his friends. 





Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ retirement” continues to be 
disturbed in various annoying ways. Only 
a few days ago his publishers were compelled 
to come out in a card denying a malicious ru- 
mor that they were in trouble through his 
failure to supply ‘‘ copy” fast enough. The 
rumor was especially atrocious because every- 
body has had a chance to know, by means 
of regular weekly statements since the 
‘“work” was begun, that Mr. Blaine 
was reeling off copy at the rate of 
some thousand pages a month, and that 
he devoted no less than five hours a day to 
steady composition. His publishers say that 
he not only keeps the copy pouring in upon 
them in an unbroken stream, but that he is 


| recently it 


writing in a ‘thoroughly conscientious spirit,” 
and thatthose who have read the advance 
sheets are charmed with its ‘‘style” and ‘“‘fair- 
ness to both sides.” The name of the book is 
incidentally given, and also the fact that more 
“steel portraits” will be added than was first 
intended. The card containing all this valu- 
able information was published on Sunday. 
Now comes a statement from Pennsylvania 
that some meddlesomely active journalist 
there has taken a ‘‘poll” of an entire county of 
the State on the question of Republican Presi- 
dential candidates, with the following result: 
Blaine, 66; Arthur, 1; Lincoln, 1; Beaver, 1; 
Edmunds, 1. This will require another card 
containing a positive statement that Mr. 
Blaine cannot consent be a candidate. 
How can aman keep himself ina proper 
frame of mind for historical composition with 
perpetual interruptions of this kind to distract 
him? 


to 





The Christian at Work is apparently not 
ashamed of its recent escapade, and returns 
to its defence of precautionary homicide with 
an increase of absurdity. What it says now 
Is: 

“If our ‘preaching’ does 
any tribunal to decide’ such cases, it is be- 
cause such tribunals already exist in the 
established courts of the State—such a court 
as tried Nutt. The Christian at Work not 
only does not propose that there should be 
no trial in such cases—it believes that every 
man killing another should be tried just as 
Nutt was tried ; so that the assertion of the 
Nation that our theory of the justification 
of a homicide like that of Nutt makes the 
slayer ‘both prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
executioner,’ is conspicuously inexact, and 
‘falls to the ground by its own gravity.’ ” 
The writer of this extraordinary passage 
actually forgets the murdered man, and thinks 
his friends have no right to complain if only 
the self-constituted prosecutor, judge, jury, 
after murdering him, 
made to undergo even a mock trial, like 
Nutt’s. Suppose, however, the jury had 
found Nutt’s act unjustifiable, would this 
have given Dukes his life again ? And if Billy 
McGlory should kill the editor of the Chris- 
Work, under a misapprehension 
as to his mghts or wrongs, would complete 
amends be made to society if Billy were after- 
ward tried, and it were shown that when he 
did the killing he really believed that the 
editor had done him a great wrong, for which 
the law furnished no remedy? Suppose it 
turned out that Billy had been mistaken, 
would this give the editor back to his 
work? Wethink, for our part, that a Christean 
at Work who does not see that if we allow 
any man to take human life with impunity, on 
any pretext, in his own quarrel, we open the 
door to the slaughter of innocent men, and 
help to bring all criminal justice into con- 
tempt, ought to take a vacation—and the 
longer the better. 


and executioner is, 


tian at 





Notwithstanding the long period of liquida- 
tion and declining prices—nearly two years 
now—the future course of prices and gene- 
ral state of finance is involved in more than 
the usual degree of obscurity. Until very 
has been generally believed 


‘ 


that when commodities ‘‘ touched bottom ’ 


‘not provide 


they would from that point begin to ad- 
vance. But the experience with all the 
articles made from the two great commodities 
of iron and cotton has not borne out this 
expectation. The recent reduction of wages 
by the Fall River cotton manufacturers, and 
various other incidents, show that the pro 
ducers and middiemen in all the lines of traffic 
in cotton goods have adopted the low prices 
as comparatively permanent. The same is 
true of the iron trade; there has been no reac- 
tion from the extreme depression, nor does the 
present aspect of trade promise any advance, or 
any increase of demand,even at the low prices, 
for any ofthe great variety of articles manufac- 
tured from cotton and iron. We have a large 
surplus of breadstuffs in the United States— 
more wheat,it is believed,than at this time last 
year—and notwithstanding that prices are be 
low the average of the last fifteen years, there is 
but little demand in foreign markets for our 
surplus; consequently our exports are falling 
off as compared with this time last year, 
and the entire volume of our foreign trade, 
both in exports and imports, is very much 
less than it was then. The general drift of 
our foreign trade is indicated by the fact that 
foreign exchange has advanced gradually ever 
since the beginning of the year, until it is now 
so near the specie-exporting point that an out 
ward movement of gold may begin any day. 
The dulness of trade throughout the country 
is of course an index of a decrease of enter- 
prises of every kind, and this in turn is the 
reason of the excessive supply of idle money 
in the banks and the abnormally low rates of 
interest which have now prevailed for a longer 
time than ever before known in this country. 


Mr. Jobn Bright has been bitterly denounc- 
ing Mr. Henry George’s land scheme on ac 
count of its confiscation feature, and remark- 
ed, aptly enough, that although it was an 
American invention there was no sign of its 
being tried on this side of the water. We called 
attention to the confiscation feature in these 
columns two years ago as insuring the con 
demnation and failure of the whole plan. 
The curious state of mind into which 
neophytes sometimes get was_ illustrated 
by the fact that this brought us some 
abusive letters from the Georgites, charg- 
ing that we had never read ‘ Progress and 
Poverty,’ or we would not assert that Mr. 


| George proposed to take people’s land without 


| compensation. 


But he does propose it, and 


| in a form which would make it the most 


| heartless 


as well as the most extensive 
piece of robbery ever set on foot, for he pro- 
poses to rob not only the great landlord, but 


| the poor laborer who had put his money 


into a house or a farm. We suggested 
at that time, and suggest now again, that the 
disciples should be required, as the early 
Christians were, to show their faith by their 
works, and that every one embracing the new 
gospel should be required to present a piece 
of land to the State. At present we notice, 
with shame, that it is always other people’s 
real estate which the orators propose should be 
“resumed” by the Government. 





Mr. Matthew Arnold has been asked in 
St. Louis to give his ‘‘ general impression of 
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America,” an inquiry regularly put to all dis- 


tinguished travellers who visit the United 
States, but, as experience shows, very dif- 
ficult to answer satisfactorily. The answer 
which the inquirer desires,and feels to be only 
fair and proper, 1s that the reality far exceeds 
the traveller’s highest anticipations. That 
being once said, the ground is cleared for any 
friendly criticism that may occur tothe visitor 
—as that life and property seem strangely un- 
safe here, or that it is singular how low the 
tone of our political life is, ete., ete. But 
Mr. Arnold, instead of pursuing this safe 
course, seems to have assumed that the inter 
viewer wanted him to criticise what he had 
seen, and he accordingly replied that he no 
ticed that at the railway people 
had to ‘‘help themselves,” instead of having 


stations 


their comfort looked out for by guards 
and porters. This unfortunate remark he 
followed up by a reference to the Lon- 
don Zimes, showing that he understands 


very little the view generally taken of that 
newspaper by most Americans, and the inter 
sighed,” explaining 
the sigh as coming from the remembrance of 
the pleasure he got at home from the daily 
perusal of that dastardly sheet. The inter 
view adds litle to our knowledge of Mr. 
Arnold or his impressions; but, as is so often 
the case, shows the interviewer to be a most 


viewer mentions that he *‘ 


intelligent and discriminating critic, with a 
dash of racy humor which Mr. Arnold sadly 
lacks, and consequently failed to appreciate. 


The friends of woman suffrage in England 
are making a vigorous push the 
change embodied in the coming bill extend 
ivg the franchise to county householders. 
Mrs. Fawcett, who has always been one of its 


to have 


vigorous advocates, writes cheerfully about 
its prospects to the Mall Gazette. She 
uses all the well-known arguments in its fa 
vor, but her reasons for thinking she is going 


Dall 


to get it are perhaps more interesting than 
her reasons for thinking that she ought to get 
it. One is, that at a great reform meeting 
in the Newcastle Town Moor last autumn, 
‘all allusions to the desirability of re- 
moving the political disabilities of women were 
received with cheers and general approval.” 
Another is, that the Liberal 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
and Huddersfield have adopted resolutions 
‘‘embodying the principle of women’s suf- 
frage.”’ The third and last is, that the Libéral 
members in the present House of Commons 
urein favor of it by 120 to 76, whereas the 
Tories are opposed to it by 99 to 29. The 
Tories, however, have to be counted, unfortu 
nately, on this as on other matters, and, when 
the Liberals are divided about anything, are 
very strong. 


associations of 


Mr. Gladstone has been receiving delega 
tions from the late Liberal Conference at 
Leeds and also from the Trades Unions, seek 
ing to stimulate him in his policy about the 
extension of the suffrage. The intentions of 
the Government are very well known as re 
gards the measures it is to introduce. What- 
ever doubt exists is about the order in 
which they are to be introduced, and their de- 





rhere is 
Mr. Glad 


assimilating the 


pendence on each other 
doubt, 


stone 


for 
will introduce a 
and 


some doubt as to whether this will be acc 


instance, that 
bill 


county borough franchises, but there is 


panied or only followed by a redi-tribution of 


seats, or rather a rearrangement of constitu 
encies. The Tories insist on having both 
measures together, and so do some Liberals 


But the regular old orth: 


¥ 
, 

ce 

> 
, 


leave the order to Mr. Gladstone's discretion 
They take similar ground with regard to the 


bill 
will be 


making London a municipalitv, which 


one of the most serious tasks he bas 


ever undertaken 


1) , 
are all the signs in England of a 


There 
stormy session of Parliament Phe 
ites have held their usual conferei 
but little disposition to 


as their enemics in) England 


they will, to agitating for separation They 
declare their intention of opposing the Lon 
don Municipality Bill unless they can vet a 
similar bill for Dublin, and are going t 
bring in a shower of bills of their own 
amendipg existing legislation ibout 
county) government, the municipal frat 
chise, the fisheries, the poor laws, end the na 
tional schools These will rse not be 
passed, but they will obstruct) English busi 
ness, and are probably intended simply or 


mainly to meet the taunt t 
pract eal d 
practical scheme of Irish reform of their 


make no 


mands. and produ 


The present tactics will undoubtedly be more 


difficult to deal with than those of last vear 


A Cairo despatch to London states that the 
Khedive has received a telegram from Baker 
Pasha announcing his defeat near Tokar. His 
losses were 2,000 men, four Kr 
and two Gatling guns Phe suster Was 
expected, as Bak I P SLMS ‘ s 
of raw troops, poorly armed The Eg ibs 
are said to hay t i Wi it T t cl 
this defeat mav bay u 1 tf bitlmiate 
solution of tb Fevpt lestior I 
cent d spat s v 
minded strategist it a mpts ton 
the False P t W hry r ps 
formed in a W osqu ight tye 
abandoned. The effect of the attempt in this 
case is deseri fas follows in ot f the 
spatches: ** Only three sides of a square were 
formed owing tothe fact that two companies of 
the Egyptian troops stood still, being overcome 
with fricht. The enemy poured to this 
gap, When the Egyptians threw away their 
rifles and flung . s the ground 
screaming for merey. The troops on one side 
of the square killed many of theirown men by 
wild firing {A square w only three sides 
with a gap pres to welcome the enemy 
and with the troops on one side firing into the 
troops on the other, is probabiv the kind of 
square the Proph kes best to meet. It is 
more common in cable despatches than in a¢ 


The death of M. Rouher removes the last of 
the really prominent figures of the Third Em- 
pure. There is nobody left now who really 
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have PACE t power 1 a very smal 
number of ment he of ! wealthy 
class in almost any community with terror 
But pr dict s, such as thos with which 
Mr. Henrv George is pow trvi to revive his 
boom “in England, of an internecine con 
flict between classes, like thie Thirty Years’ 


War in Germany, may be fairly set down as 


rical devices. The aangerous in 


archical class in every civilized state is very 
smal] The vast majority of the popu 
lation are people who are industrious and 
wn property, and will fight fiercely for 


and order if 
in the Anarchists 
shadow of success is by lying hid and pro 
If they wer 
force any where, there 
them, 


peace necessary. The only way 


which can attain cven 4 


ducing to 


terror. 
in 


vague ever 


show themselves 
would be no thirty years’ war with 
Thirty hours would settle their grievances, 
and the settlement for most of them would 


be final and complete, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 
[WEDPNESDAY, January 30, to Tur pay, February 5, 1884, 
inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 


SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN bas addressed to 
the President a communication to be trans 
mitted tothe Hlouse of Representatives in ac 
cordance with the recent resolutions asking 
for information on the subject of pork probi 
bition. After reviewing the history of legis- 
lation against American pork, Secretary Fre 
linghuysen calls attention to the constitution 
of a pork commission by the President, and, 
in view of the prominent part this commis 
sion must play in any intelligent discussion 
of the question, recommends the President to 
advise Congress to abstain from any imme 
diate legislative action until the report of the 
commission shall be before it. Ile adds that 
if in the face of clear proofs that our meats 
are free from disease, any nations with which 
we are on terms of intimacy sbould discrimi- 
nate against us, it would then be the province 
of the Executive to call the attention of such 
nations to the provisions of treaties, with the 
confident expectations that those treaties 
would be respected. 


Secretary Folger has written to the Super- 
vising Insp ctor-General of Steam Vessels in 
regard to the application of Mrs. Miller, of 
New Orleans, for a license as the master of a 
steamboat plying on the Ouachita River: ‘1 
see no reason in unwritten or in written law 
why Mistress Miller may not lawfully demand 
an examination, and, if she prove herself duly 
qualified, have a license to serve as a master 
of a steam vessel.” 


In the Ifouse of Representatives on Thurs 
day a bill was passed declaring forfeited a 
number of railroad laud grants to Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and other States. Bya 
vote of 184 to 78 the House of Representatives 
on Friday passed the bill restoring Fitz-Johu 
Porter to the army, and directing the Presi 
dent to place him upon the retired list. 


Mr 
Tariff 


Morrison on Monday introduced his 
sillin the House of Representatives. 
In general terms it proposes an average re- 
duction of 20 per cent. from the existing 
tariff throughout the list; but there will be so 
many exceptions, both as to schedules and 
urticlesin the schedules, that the average re- 


duction of the whole bill will not be more 
than 16 or 17 per cent. Mr. Morrison and 
his school claim that the actual reduction in 


the revision of last winter does not exceed 5 
per cent., so that the reduction of last winter, 
taken with the reduction which will be pro 
posed by the Morrison bill, will not exceed 22 
per cent., Which is a smaller reduction than 
the Tariff Commission pretend that their bill 
proposed, An extensive addition to the free 
list is also made. 


Mr. Morrison says that he does not expect 
that Mr. Randall will resort to anything but 
open warfare to defeat his bill, or that Mr. 
Ilewitt will introduce a separate measure. 
Mr. Randall for himself has said that he has 
no intention of withholding appropriation 
hills, as bas been reported, in order to de- 
feat tariff legislation, 


A bill introduced in Congress by Mr. Eaton 
(Dem., Ct.) on Monday provides that any 
Federal officer who shall knowingly permit 
any of his subordinates to be assessed or called 
upon to contribute money for elections shall 
be guilty of felony, and on conviction shall be 
imprisoned two or five years. Any official 
contributing mouey shall be liable to indict- 
ment and subject to fine or imprisonment at 
the discretion of the Court, and any citizen 
knowingly soliciting from any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, 


A bill was introduced in the House 
on Monday to amend the Constitution. 
It provides for the election of a 
President and three Vice-Presidents, each 
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chosen for the same number of years. The 
First Vice-President shall be President of the 
Senate, and the Second or Third Vice-Presi- 
dent shall occupy that position in case of the 
removal from office of the President of the 
United States 


Senator Logan has reported to the Senate 
the Cox bill to repeal the test oath with im 
portant modifications. It repeals the test oath, 
but it places the continuing stigma of treason 
upon the graduates of West Point and of the 
Naval Academy who joived the rebellion, 
and it makes it impossible for a disloyal 
man to recover war Claims. 


President Arthur gave his first state dinner 
for this season on Wednesday evening, to the 
members of the Cabinet, the General of the 
Army, a number of Senators and their wives. 


Second-Assistant Pos!master-General Elmer 
resigned on Monday, and Chief Contract Clerk 
Henry D. Lyman was nominated as bis suc- 
This isin accordance with civil ser- 
vice reform principles. Mr. Elmer has ac- 
cepted the Presidency of a New York financial 
company. 


cessor 


The decrease of the public debt during 
January was $11,958,004. 


A warm debate took place in the Assembly 
at Albany on Wednesday, when the bill to 
regulate the hours of service on street cars 
was under consideration in the Committee of 
ithe Whole. The best men in the Legislature 
participated. The bill was ordered to a third 
reading by a vote of 89 to 27. It provides 
that no horse-railroad company shall exact 
more that twelve hours for a day’s work from 
its employees. It is opposed on the ground 
that it is an interference with personal rights. 


In the Assembly, on Friday, Mr. Locke, of 
Rensselaer, introduced a bill similar to tbe 
Seott Liquor Law of Obio, with some moditi- 
cations It provides that upon each dealer in 
intoxicating liquors there shall be a yearly 
assessment of $300 for spirituous and $150 
for malt liquors. 


The Roosevelt Bill, taking from the Alder- 
men of this city the power of contirmation, 
was ordered to a third reading in the Assem- 
hiv on Tuesday afternoon by a vote of 61 
to 38. 


The New York Civil-Service Commission 
has sent its report tothe Assembly witha 
message from the Governor approving sug- 
gestions that the law be made to apply more 
strictly to cities, 

Statistics compiled by the Secretary of New 
York State show that the total number of 
paupers relieved and supported during 1883 
was 135,154, and the expenses of the poor- 
houses, $2,112,792. In administrating tem- 
porary relief, $640.32 were spent. Of the 
total expenses New York city shows $1,070,- 
320, and Kings County, $286,811. 


Elisba Harris, M.D., Secretary of the New 
York State Board of Health, died in Albany 
on Thursday. Dr. Harris was regarded as a 
high authority on the subject of vital sta- 
tistics, and in relation to sanitary matters 
generally. 

The Texas House of Representatives has 
passed a bill imposing a penalty of from one 
to five years’ imprisonment for fence cutting, 
but allowing any one who has been com- 
pletely cut off by surrounding fences to open 
a passageway. 


The jury in the Feuardent-Cesnola suit 
gave a verdict late on Saturday afternoon. 


They found tor the detendant on the first and 


third counts and on the second count ten 
stood for the defendant and two for the plain- 
tiff. Of the five counts, on each of which 
Mr. Feuardent claimed $5,000 damages, only 
three were submitted tothe jury. The libel 


alleged in the first was that in his first 
published answer to Mr.  Feuardent’s 


criticisms on the Cypriote statues, Gene- 





ral di Cesnola said that the charges 
were maliciously made, and absolutely without 
foundation in fact; in the second count, that 
in a letter to the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum General di Cesnola said that the firm 
of Rollin & Feuardent had not made an honest 
effort to sell the collection, and had over 
charged him for expenses. The third count 
was based on Gencral di Cesnola’s letter, pub- 
lished in various newspapers, intimating that 
Mr. Feuardent was a cbharlatav, ignorant of 
archeology, and either thoroughly dishonest 
or thoroughly ignorant and reckless. 


The long strike in the glass-works trade, 
which has lasted for seven months, was set- 
tled by the conference at Pittsburgb, Pa., on 
Wednesday. The strike was aguinst a re- 
duction of from 10 to 20 per cent. in wages. 
The basis of the settlement is immediate re- 
sumption at last year’s wages, which will be 
paid until April 1, after which, until July 1, 
the wages will be governed by a sliding scale 
based upon the price of glass. 

A strike of the spinners at ten Fall River, 
Mass., mills was begun on Monday. 


Rowell, the murderer of Lynch, who se- 
duced his wife, was acquitted at Batavia, N. 
Y., on Thursday, on the ground of  self- 
defence. His attorneys had urged the plea 
of insanity, Rowell was given a popular re- 
ception. 

Eleven colleges were represented by thirty- 
one delegates at the second annual conference 
of the College Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation held at Amberst, Mass., during the 
week. 

Wendell Phillips died at his residence in 
Boston on Saturday at 6:15 P.M, after an 


illness of about one week. His disease was 
angina pectoris. He was born November 29, 
1811. His invalid wife survives him. The 


funeral serviccs will be held on Wednesday. 
The Rey. Samuel Longfellow will deliver an 


| address. 

| Catherine Morgan Dix, widow of General 
| 

| 





John A, Dix, died in this city on Sunday at 
the age of seventy seven. 

President H. E. Packer, of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, died at Mauch Chunk, Pa., on 
Friday, at the age of bout thirty. 

FOREIGN, 

It was reported from Egypt on Wednesday 
that Baker Pasha, with 1,600 troops, had 
landed at Trinkitat on the previous Monday, 
and an additional body of 2,000 men landed 
on Tuesday, completing the force for the re- 
lief of Tokar. Nearly 20,000 rebels are be- 
tween Trinkitat and Tokar. Baker Pasha 
recently made a cavalry reconnoissance, and 
attacked Osman Digna, killing and wounding 
more than 120 of his men. 

The commander at Tokar, in a letter pub- 
lished on Friday, said: ‘‘ It would be impos- 
sible for our condition to be worse. The 
rebels have filled up all the wells outside the 
town. The water inside is brackish and bad, 
and the troops are suffering from diarrhea. 
There is great fear that 1t will be necessary 
soon to surrender, The firing on the part of 
the rebels continues day and night.” 

A spy captured near Trinkitat on Friday 
reported that there were 7,000 rebels five 
miles distant. Baker Pasha sent letters pro- 
mising full pardon to rebels who submit to 
him. 

The enemy has made an unsuccessful attack 
upon the fortified camp of the Egyptians at 
Suakim. Baker Pasha’s advance on Tokar 
was begun on Sunday. The Turkish Am- 
bassador to Great Britain has informed Earl 

| Granville that the Porte is preparing a note to 
the Powers insisting upon the retention of the 
Sudan as an integral part of Egypt under the 
Sultan’s suzerainty, and requesting that the 
whole question be referred to a conference of 
foreign ambassadors at London or Constanti- 
nople. Bismarck has advised a postponement 

| of sending the note. 
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Despatches from Suakim received on Tuesday 
announced the serious defeat of Baker Pasha on 
Monday. He was near Tokar when attacked. 
Of the 3,500 men which he had with him 2,000 
were killed and wounded. Four Krupp and two 
Gatling guns were captured. The Turks and 
Europeans fought wel). With the remnant 
of his force Baker Pasha succeeded in reach- 
ing Trinkitat, where the gunboat Ranger is 
lying. He will procecdto Suakim imme 
diately onthe Ranger. 

General Gordon telegraphs to London that 
messages have reached him from the Sudan 
hailing his mission with gladness. 


Ata great Liberal meeting in Birmingham, 
Eng., on January 29, Mr. John Bright de- 
nounced the virulent and extravagant attacks 
made by the Conservatives upon the Govern 
ment during the Parliamentary recess. The 
Tories, he declared, were sull as much op- 
posed to the rights of the people as when 
they opposed the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
Mr. Bright entreated the workingmen of Evg 
land to continue to exclude from power a 
party which so injured and insulted them, 
while it continued unchanged and impeni 
teut. 


Mr. Bright also condemned Henry George's 
land propositions, saying that they were most 
extraordinary and impracticable, and the wild- 
est ever imported by an American inventor. 
Mr Georges scheme began with a hitherto 
unheard-of general system of contiscation, 
which Mr. Bright believed would end in im- 
measurable evil and confusion. The plan, 
he said, was simply an insult to the intelli 
gence of the English people. Nevertheless, 
the system of land tenure must be altered so 
as toenable the land tocome gradually and 
naturally into the hands of those most requir 
in and desiring it, most able to pay for and 
be t able to work it for the public advantage. 
Englishmen should try these reforms before 
attempting wild and extravagant schemes, 


An urgent summons was issued on Thurs 
day to the British Conservatives by the 
‘‘whip” of that parity. He says that an 
amendment relative to the Egyptian policy of 
the Government would be moved to the ad- 
dress in reply to the Queen’s speech, end that 
an important division would, in all proba- 
bility, be taken on the 7th of February. 


Mr. Bradlaugh made no effort to take 
the oath on the opening of Parliament, but 
remained below the bar. On the 11th of 
February, however, he will advance to the 
table ot the House of Commons in order to 
take the prescribed oath. Meanwhile Sir 
Stafford Northcote will make no motion hos- 
tile to Mr. Bradlaugh, and will not support 
any Conservative who does so. 


Parliament was opened on Tuesday by 
Royal Commission. Very few members were 
present to hear the Queen’s speech read. It 
announced the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions with ull the foreign Powers and made no 
statements of particular significance. In 
regird to Egyptian affairs it says that the 
order of evacuation was recalled as a precau 
tion against possible effects of the Sudan mili- 
tary reverse in Egypt itself. The am of the 
occupation of Egypt remains the same as 
heretofore. Such counsels have been otfered 
to the Egyptian Government as a prudent 
regard for its resources and conditions seemed 
to require. The address in reply was adopted 
by both houses without amendment. In the 
House of Commons an amendment was 
moved and the Government policy was se 
verely criticised by the Conservatives, but the 
Liberals made no reply, as all members of the 
Cabinet were absent at a special Council on 
Egyptiat affairs. A vote on the amendment 
was thus precipitated, and the Conservatives 
were wholly unprepared. The vote was 77 
to 20 against the ametdment. The Conser- 
vatives complain that they were deceived by 
the Liberals. They intended to prolong the 
debate until Friday and then marshal all 
their forces for a vote. 


At the conference of Parnellite members of 
Parliament in Dublin on Monday, it was de 
cided to oppose the London Municipal Bill, 
unless a similar bill for Dublin should be 
introduced. It was decided to introduce bills 
amending the acts which relate to land and to 
laborers. These will deal with county gov 
ernment, municipal franchise, fisheries, the 
reclamation of land, the poor laws, national 
teachers, and the registration of voters 

A letter from the British Government was 
officially transmitted to the directors of the 
Suez Canal Company, at their monthly meet 
ing in Paris, on Tuesday, approving the con 
vention of M. de Lesseps with the British 
steamship owners, This agreement was mad 
in November, 1583. M. de Lesseps advised 
its acceptance, 

Lord Derby, British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has accepted the moditied pro 
posals of the Transvaal delegates regarding 
the new frontier by which a commission ap 
pointed for the purpose is to settle the dis 
puted boundary on the spot. 

Marquis of Queensberry, in a pamphlet to 
Parliament advocating reform in the marriage 
service, proposes, in order to meet divorce 
cases, to leave out in the marriage ceremony 
the words, ‘‘ Whom God has joined together 
let no man put asunder,” substituting 
‘Whom the Government or nature may put 
asunder let no man attempt to keep together.’ 


In the debate on the labor question in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on Thursday M. 


Ferry said that it did not appertain to the 
Government to find a solution of the labor 
problem, but rather to private persous. Real 


reforms consisted of liberty in individual ini 
tinurve and foresight. The state ought to aid 
a private initiative, but not become its substi 
tute. M. Clemenceau, replying, said that 
crushing taxes and high rents caused the suf 
terings of the working men. The remedy 
was an alliance between the working men in 
all countries, a reduction in freight rates, and 
the development of public instruction and 
liberty. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday, M. Clemenceau’'s resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the needed reforms of the working Classes Was 
adopted by a vote of 254 to 249, notwith 
standing the protest of M. Ferry. The Senate, 
by a vote of 186 to 117, bas rejected the clause 
of the Trades’ Syndicate Bill, legalizing 
federation trades meetings. 

There are exciting rumors in Vienna of a 
plot to assassinate the Emperor of Austria, 
the Empress, and certain princes, statesmen, 
and editors who have been condemned to 
death by the Anarchists. Several bodies of 
troops are kept under arms in case of 
gency. 

In spite of numerous arrests, the agrarian 
agitation still continues in Pskow and Vit 
ebsk, Russia. So intense is the irritation of 
the peasants in the latter province that the 
Governor has telegraphed to St. Petersburg 
asking tbat the troo;s specially t 
Vitebsk be withdrawn as a collision is feare 


ener 


sent 


The Berlin police discovered on Thursday 
a Socialist plot to rescue the Russo-Polish 
student, Padievski, who had been imprisoned 
there for the past nine montbs. Two Social- 
ist leaders were placed under arrest 

The Lower House of the Prussian Diet 
passed on Thursday the estimates for public 
worsbip, in spite of the opposition of the Ul 
tramontane party, by a vote of 147 to 100 


The controversy between the Liberal and 
Conservative press of Berlin regarding the 
funeral of Herr Lasker has growi in bitter 


ness and intensity. The Conservative papers 
make violent attacks upon the memory of the 
dead statesman, 

The Moniteur de Rome on Saturday said: 
‘*Herr von Gossler’s recent replies in the 
Landtag end for the present all hopes of a re 
conciliation between the Vatican and Prussia. 
The Catholics of Prussia are full of faith and 


ardor, and ready to meet fresh persecution 
forthe honor and hberty of the Churet 


The Court of Cassation has decided thie ist 
of the Government against the Propaganda 
that the latter's real property must lx 

verted Into Governmen. stock his de n 
Isa severe blow to the Vatican, which talks 


of appealing to the Powers 


General Lew Wallace, the American M 
ister to Turkey, has demanded from Port 
an indemnity of 810,000 on a int of 


alleged illegal arrest of Dr. Pdaum. an Amet 


ican, by the Governor of Assos: al ut 
demnity for the American tray rs wi WW 
recently attacked by K ! t ‘ 
Anatolia 

Two invalided members of Henry MoS 
ley’s expedition to the Congo River has 
rived at Madeira lt as their Pros in 
that M. de Bra; 4, the leader { ft | 
expedition, is dead, as at last account “ 
surrounded by hostile natives 

O'Neill, the African explorer. has arriy it 
Mozambique, havir gy traver 1.4 
hitherto unexplored territory betw luk 
Nyanza and that place H Hiscor | 
Amuramba, which } } ! 
source of the Prenda Riv 

Fears of another rev { l s 
army were reported, en Tuesday 
despatch 

The new agreement betw ( 
Government and the Canadian P iN 
road was presented to the D) tl 
Parliament on Thursday By it an advances 
of not more than twenty-two n n tiv 
dred thousand dollars is made by the Gov 
eroment at five per cent. int ‘ for wl 
the entire road b mes abl] rt 

nt. Government israntce remains as 
fore. 

rhe Winter Carnival was opened sus] is 
lv at Montreal on M | Gove 
General arrived in tl ttert noand was 
given an enthusias t lt 
evel there Was a ti ght } s f 
snOW shoe ubs ind a i l 
lce Palace be ! . vis . 
rived in the city M iy 

P. W. Thomas, Sons & (¢ I stock 
brokers, failed on Thursday r al $4 
OOO OOK One member of the firm has ab 


sconded. 








Eugene Rouher, the ch statesma 
died in Paris on Sunday, t e ag seventy 
He began his public career aft e Revolu 


of 1848, when he 


‘ : I '! ‘ 
\ ace mblv lle became Napolec ns 


of Justice in 1649. Napoleon appre h 

abilities and frequently recalled him to his 
Cabinet. In 1860 he concluded a treaty with 
England on free-trade principles and in the 
following vears concluded cqually liberal 
treaties with other countrics In June, 1863, 
he became President of the Council of State 
For the next five vears he shouldered 
great responsibilities—the Mexican expedition 
und the Maximilian episode, the relations of 


France to America during the civil war, and 
her attitude toward Germany. He opposed 
the granting of more liberty to the people, and 
his ministry fell in 1869. He was then made 
President of the Senate. The Emperor was 
supported by him in precipitating the Franco 
Prussian wat In 1872 he again entered the 
Chambers as a Bonapartist and advocated the 
Prince Imperial’s cause until] his death. He 
was an efficient supporter of free trade. 

The death of the Swedish Bishop Carl Olaf 
Bjorling was announced on Friday. He was 
the author of a number of works on theology, 
history, and philosophy, written in Latin. 

The death of the eminent Danish preacher 
and theologian, Hans Lassen Martensen, was 
annou.ced on Monday. His most important 
work is a profound treatise on ‘Christian 
Dogma ’ (1849). 

Josephine Gallmeyer, the well-known Ger 
man soubrette, died in Vienna on Sunday a! 
the age of forty-five. 
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THE STATE OF TRADE. 


Tue situation of trade and industry shows 
no improvement with the beginning of the 
new year, nor is there any reason, except in 


the hopes and imaginations of men, why 
January, 1884, should be different from 
December, 1883. It is true that a good deal 


of money is liberated on the first of January, 
the of and interest ; 
unless conditions of trade invite 
in productive industry, the 


shape dividends 
the 


investment 


in 
but 
its 


that they represent. No such condition 


| exists as regards agricultural products, al- 


though prices are considerably lower than the 
average of this season of the year, and lower 
than we had reason to expect when the _bhar- 
vest was gathered. If the decline had been 


| equal to that which has taken place in other 


| such thing asa general depression, 


effect of dividend and interest payments is as | 
| suits from the slackening of railway construc- 


the transfer of money by an 
individual from pocket to the other. 
Midwinter is the time of all others when we 
should least expect a revival of trade, and 
this bas been an unusually close winter. 
What the approaching spring may have in 
store for us we must wait to learn. 

We have remarked in former articles that 
the present state of trade and industry bears 
all the marks of a commercial crisis except 
It was not introduced by a money 
panic, According to the usual conditions of 
a crisis, wesbould have had a great stringency 
in money about the 1st of July, 1881, a run 
on the banks, a violent collapse of credit, a 
sudden fall in stocks, and a lot of heavy fail- 
ures followed by a dribble of smaller failures 
prolonged for an indefinite period. The ab- 
sence of anything like a money panic in the 
present case has deceived even the shrewdest 


as 


small 
one 


one, 


and most experienced observers of commer- 
cial events. The decline in stocks has been 
very gradual, and there has been no collapse 
of credit, yet we are having all the after 
effects of a crisis in full measure. Manufac- 
turing industry is depressed to a degree hardly 
surpassed in our history, ard mercantile fail- 
ures are extraordinary in number and amount. 
It is acommon remark among those who do not 
look below the surface of things, that this is 
‘“‘a rich man’s panic.” The losses of a few 
rich men make a stronger impression than the 
pinching of the great mass of the well-to-do and 
working-classes, whose silent but severe eco- 
nomy and suffering are manifest on every 
hand. But it is not true that this is peculiarly 
arich man’s panic, Ifthe millionaires have 
parted with a few of their millions the poor 
have encroached heavily upon their past sav- 
ings; and many thousands of them in the iron, 
woollen, and cotton trades are out of work 
altogether, with no immediate prospect of re- 
employment. 

Another singular and anomalous condition 
of the crisis is that prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts are depressed in a marked degree, to- 
gether with those of manufactured goods. 
As the exchange of the one for the other really 
constitutes the trade of the world, it would 
seem that a simultaneous decline of the two 
ought to leave things about where they were 
before. Such would be the case if the de- 
cline were proportional all round, but it is 
not proportional. The products of handi- 
craft fallen in price more than the 
products of the soil. Sales of cotton goods 
have been made this winter at thirty per cent. 
below actual cost to the manufacturer, and an 
enormous quantity of like fabrics are on hand 
in warehouses, and cannot be sold except 
at prices which will not replace the capital 


have 











departments of industry, there would be no 
although 
there might be special cases of stagnation and 
distress growing out of overproduction in 
particular lines of trade. 

A large part of the existing depression re- 
tion since the close of the year 1882. Few 
persons have any adequate conception of the 
amount of labor and material required to 
build and equip a thousand miles of rail- 


way. When we say that the West 
Shore and Buffalo Road, for instance, 
has cost fifty or sixty millions of dol- 
lars, the mind can scarcely grasp a sum 


of such magnitude. Still less can it trace the 
countless channels and rivulets through waich 
so vast a reservoir of capital hastaken its re- 
freshing course. The stoppage of such 
gigantic works bas the same effect upon gen- 
eral traflic as the derailment of a fast-mov- 
ing train of cars has upon the passengers, 
who are dragged a long distance bumping 
over the ties if not completely overturned. 

The overproduction of railways during the 
past four years has been the cause of the over- 
production of many other things, especially 
of things which enter into the construction of 
railways. An abnormal activity in these 
trades has turned more capital and Jabor in 
certain directions than can be profitably and 
permanently employed there. There must 
be a redistribution of employments, and this 
is in fact now going ov. The cure and re- 
medy for the hard times is to be found in this 
way, and no other. When the equilibrium of 
employments is once more reachcd or approxi- 
mately reached, it will be found that good 
times have returned unperceived. Business 
will then start up afresh as it did in the latter 
part of 1879, and with as httle presage of its 
coming. 


MR. FRELINGHUYSEN ON COPY- 
RIGHT. 
THE importance of the correspondence be- 
tween the American Copyright League and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen lies chiefly in the fact that 
his letter may be taken to represent the views 
of the Administration,and to show that should 
an authors’ copyright bill pass Congress, the 
President would sign it. In a measure in- 
tended to afford international protection to 
authors, the President would, in the ordinary 
course of things, be guided by the opinion of 
the Secretary of State. Especially would this 
be the case now, when the State Department has 
already been appealed to to secure the same 
protection by way of treaty. Mr. Freling- 
huysen, too, is one of the few very cautious 
and reticent men in public life, and would not 
be likely to break the silence he has carefully 
maintained as to copyright ever since he came 
into office, unless what he said was intended 





| he, not a week, not an bour. 


| dated Januar 


| 


to go for much more than the expression of | 


mere private opinion. He has, in fact, apparent- 
ly taken the opportunity afforded him by the 





letter of the League to make such a statement 


of the views of the Administration on the 
subject of copyright as it would have been 
long ago forced to make on the floor of Con- 
gress had the Cabinet seats there. 

The correspondence shows that the Copy- 
right League, before adopting their present 
plan of urging before Congress the passage of 
a simple authors’ copynght law, very judi- 
ciously determined to get some official statement 
of the exact condition of the negotiations for 
a publishers’ treaty. The possibility of obtain- 
ing copyright by means of sucha treaty had 
been under consideration for several years, and 
it was generally understood that the negotia- 
tions were a failure; but so far from anything 
being known positively on the subject, it was 
not even known what were the views of the 
Secretary of State as to the possibility of 
disposing of the matter by treaty, or as to 
copytight in general. Any one whowished to 
know what Mr. Frelinghuysen’s views were, 
had to apply confidentially, not to anybody 
connected with the Government, but to some 
publisher; and, as a result, all that he could 
find out was tbat Mr. Frelinghuysen was 
thought to be opposed to a treaty; but whether 
because he was in favor of securing copy- 
right by some other means, or because he 
was a believer in piracy and ‘‘ cheap books,” 
could not be ascertained. The Copyright 
League determined, in the first place, to find 
out. They therefore wrote him a letter, in 
which they asked him to let them know how 
the negotiations stood, expressing themselves 
at the same time as opposed to the whole 
scheme of a publishers’ treaty, yet willing to 
take even thatif they could get nothing better. 
What the publishers had tried to get was a 
treaty recognizing the English author’s copy- 
right here, provided he would sell it to an 
American publisher within a limited time, or 
vice versa as to American copyright in Eng- 
land. What authors want, and what justice 
demands, is a recognition of copyright as 
property in both countries without any 
such restrictions whatever. Nevertheless the 
authors were willing to take for the time an 
instalment of justice granted them as a sort of 
boon by the publishers of England and 
America. Thus far, nobody had profited in 
any way by what had been attempted, except 
the great pirate Munro, who had neatly used 
the time consumed in the negotiations to 
make his fortune by wholesale plunder of 
both the foreign author and the American pub- 
lisher. He, of course, must have hugely en- 
joyed the spectacle afforded by the discussions 
in the press over the question, whether the 
time during which justice required that the 
foreign author should be protected from 
him three, six, or, as some people 
thought, nine months. Not a month, said 
Rob the rascal 
as soon as he reaches the market, and give the 
public ‘‘cheap books.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen’s reply to the League is 
y 25, and states that the treaty 
‘is still under consideration,” but adds these 
words, which, so far as the Administration is 
concerned, remove all perplexity and obscu- 
rity from the path of those who have taken 
the matter up. He says: 

** The difliculty in the way of negotiating a 


was 
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formal copyright treaty with any foreign 
country is that the copyright laws of the two 
countries are usually so different that a detail- 
ed reciprocal code cannot be agreed on. Such 
a codified treaty necessarily puts the foreign 
author on a different footing from the home 
author, more privileged in some things it may 
be, and less so in others. Aud this diffi- 
culty is enhanced when—to quote the 
language of the Executive Commit- 
tee’s letter—such detailed — stipulations 
‘ put limitations as to time of publication and 
impose conditions as to manufacture that be- 
long to regulations of trade and tariff, and 
not to authorship.’ I am satisfied that a 
simpler solution of the question could be ef- 
fected by some means which will give in each 
country to the foreign author the same right 
as a native author enjoys. The domestic 
copyright law does not attempt to legislate 
upon the relations between ap author and 
his publisher, and it is not easy to see why 
an international compact should legisla!e upon 
a point which in each country is left to the 
course of trade. J think the foreigner owning 
a copyright should have here the same 
privilege as our own citizens, provided our citi- 
zens have in the foreigner’s country the same 
rights as the natives thereof; and thereupon I 
would leave to the mutual convenience of the 
holder of the copyright and the publisher the 
adjustment of their contract, and leave to the 
turiff the task of protecting the paper makers, 
type founders, printers, and other artisans 
who join in producing the book as a market- 
able article.” 


This was probably much more tban the 
League expected to get. Before the reply was 
written, Mr. Dorsheimer had introduced in 
Congress his simple authors’ copyright bill— 
embodying precisely the same suggestions 
which, with some amendments making the 
term of international copyright the same as that 
of domestic copyright, the Judiciary Committee 
has agreed to report favorably tothe House. 
The publishers are in favor of some bill, and it 
is known that the cheap-book business—the 
20 and 25-cent “libraries ” (reprints of foreign 
copyright works)—has been pushed so far that 
there is now little or no profit either in piracy 
or in reprinting from advanced sheets. The 
advanced-sheet publisher is only a fortnight 
ahead of the pirate, and his “library” 
heavily into the pirate’s profits. The foreign 
author suffers, and nobody gains. Hence, 
after many long years, the sudden and 
significant cessation of the people’s_ bit- 
ter cry for cheap books, and the remarka 
hle discovery that the press of the country, 
the Executive, and probably a majority of 
Congress, are in favor of putting the right of 
the literary man to the enjoyment of the pro 
duct of his labor on the same footing with the 
right of the planter to his bale of cotton, of 
the farmer to his acre of wheat. The League 
has a chance such as no movers for copyright 


cuts 


in the last fifty years have enjoyed. 


THE FEUARDENT-CESNOLA TRIAL. 


Tue Feuardent-Cesnola suit has at last ter- 
minated. The jury has refused to believe 
the attacks on the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Cesnola collection made by Mr. Feuar 
dent, directly ard through Mr.Clarence Cook 
On the charges brought by General di Cesno 
la against Mr. Feuardent, in connection with 
their business transactions, it has failed to come 
to any conclusion. All this was foreshadowed 
clearly enough in 1881, It was tolerably 











plain then that Mr. Feuardent and his friends 
the 
collection which they were unable to prove, 


were asserting a great many things about 
and were relying on such flaws, or shortcom 
ings, or contradictions as they could detect in 
General di Cesnola’s writings and personal his 
tory to make up for any defects there might be 
in their own argumentation. It was this im 
portance of the part played in their case by the 
personal element which made their writing so 
heated and vindictive. Such fury as pervaded 
Mr. Clarence Cook's pamphlet and the articles 
in the Times 
ridiculous if 
Cesnoia’s personal] reputation had not been so 
No 


an archwolo 


been useless and 


the destruction of 


would have 


General di 


needful to success of the whole ente rprise 
sane man, however enthusiastic 
gist, could bave become so excited simply over 
had hada tam 
it, or *‘ Hercules” had 


furnished with a new leg. 


the question whether *'No, 157 
bourine stuck on been 
It is necessary to a proper understanding of 


the case to admit that the history of the col 


good deal of material for 


lection furnished a 


this mode of attack General di Cesnola did 
not go to Cyprus with any special or proper 
equipment for the work of archwological ex 
ploration, 

of a soldier, 


a student 


His previous career had been that 
and not that of a 


savant or even 
lle 1 knowledged on his cross 


examination that he had not given any atten 


tion to archeology until he began to execa 
vate, ard he was then obliged to import 
from abroad the books with which he 


that 


nor 


‘studied up.” I 
time not visited the Continental n 


had apparently at 


uscums, 


familiarized 


himself in any way with the 
work that had been done in this tield by the 
great lights of England, France, and Ger 
many. Nor does it appear that he had any 
of that thorough knowledge of ancient 
literature which is so needful a part of an 
archiwologist’s outfit Moreover, he was. 


during his exploration time of 
the sale tothe New York Museum, placed in 


the anomalous and son 


position of having to seek a market for his 
finds almost as rapidly as he reached them 
He made four or five consignments of antiqu 

ties for sale in England in the course of the 
ten years he was in Cyprus. There is nothing 
discreditable in this. There was no good rea 
son why General di Cesnola sh i 1 

sell his discoveries but we all Know 
that nobody who is looking for a mar 
ket for anything can long preserve a s 

entific Gr judicial frame of mind about it 
A man may bave to | t the same time a 
dealer and an arch:vologist. but just in so far as 
his collections becor Wares must his judg 
ment of their s« r artis va be dis 
turbed or impair W G ral di Cesno 
la was trying to play these tw t wholly com 
pat le roles, } wrt ig al about the 
collection, both letters irticles and a book 
sometimes ‘ er of a vender and 
sometimes of a rt ‘ nd he wasev lentiy 
ill the while leart more and more about his 
subject, correcting some of his earlier impres 
sions and getting a rer knowledge of the 
archwological standards and tests and termi- 
nology. It is plain from his evidence, for in 





stance, that when he wrote his book he did not 
attach the precise and distinct meanings to the 


words “ repair " and ‘‘ restore " w e has 
more recently made them bear 

The result of all this is, naturally, that it is 
possible to catch him in a good many contra 
dictions, and inconsistencies, and 1 seri] 
tions, and failures of memory lle wr 
a good many things during this, to 2 


most eventful and ex 
reer, Which it would 
bad not written. and v 
which are « 
enemy, of 
then 
through the ordes _ 
jected on the witness st 
Who could bear to 


accounts, articles, prot Sop \ 


and 
disagre 


Which of us would } . 


planations, during six 
and his whole history f 
turned inside out by a 
tioner, Without suffer 


dignity, if notin 


The tribunal to w 
Feuardent cl it sw hev w 
too, Was, It must b 
constituted If tt \ \ 
amMining atl i Vs x 
amined by a body w 
did not possess t 
and on whos ! 
sonable d s. Mr] 
who « tt \ 
He bears | {cs < 
of the British M W 
him in this field as ‘ 
for many vears 
to hav } S ec) 
ldiced ry ( \ S \ 


men who were a s ‘ 
favor of Gener ( 
tents of the Muss \ vt 


arch:wol ¢ t | i ft 
the ques Ss - 
| ns ¢ { { 4 T } w \ 
sthat tl ‘ ne ¢ ¢ 
was close Feuat . ! 
( iontv have be 1 
vy disinterest laut 

The stake that Mr. 1 1} 
friends made, howe W ind 
the public owed this ex ! ostly 
trial, Was in suppos f d 
er dit G nerai Ces! i ! uiter 
inreliableness of the collection a pecimen of 
antique art would follow asa] il sequence 
No other theory will a nt for the extraordi 


nary weakness and, as it has turned out, futill 
and extent 


The y 


M a | } > 
tv of their evidence as tothe natur: 


of General di Cesnola’s alterations, 


have not been able to show that he made ex 
tensive repairs or restorations, or that any 


statue whatever is ‘‘a fraudulent patchwork of 


unrelated parts,” or that anything has been 
done to the collection which any compe 
tent authority considers mischievous, mis 


leading, unprecedented, or 


They fulfilled 
promises of the Cook pamphlet or the Arf 
Amateur article. The jury refused to adopt 
the theory that even if General di 
were as base as Mr. Bangs depicted him, the 


even unusual, 


have none of the serious 


Cesnola 
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or educational purposes. They evidently are 
prepared to hold that a bad man may be a 
good collector, and that a statue may have 
great value even if the owner tells lies about it. 
The truth is that the Feuardent party has 
suffered a good deal from having a too ready 
command of the press. Their situation now 
reminds one of the unfortunate stock specula- 
tor who said that ‘‘exclusive information and 
extensive banking facilities had been the ruin 
of him.” They had so many periodicals and 
able writers at their disposal that they became 
lavish and overweening, and forgot, what is so 
necessary in making charges, to conjure up 
vividly and frequently the possibility of some 
day being called on to prove them before an 
unsympathetic audience. The most infallible 
of accusers has now and then to think of the 
witness stand in order to prevent his indigna- 
tion from running away with him. Mr. Cla- 
rence Cook must just now be thinking of this a 
good deal. Ever since these proceedings be- 
gan, the witness stand was for that furious 
and implacable archeologist the only post 
of honor. He ought to have passed the 
last three montbs in trying to get into it, 
in order to explain to an outraged community 
the true inwardness of this astounding fraud. 
And the truculent and amusing young lions of 
the New York Times ought to have sat round 
But he avoided it as if 
it were a plague spot. He popped in and out 
of the court-room, but nobody called him, 
and he does not appear to have struggled or 
protested. This is a melancholy close to a 
very brilliant and exciting ‘‘ art” episode. 


him on their haunches, 


BE REVIVED? 

Tue Ohio lynching case recently reported 
reads in some respects like the cases common 
fifty years ago, when life and property in the 
new Western States were notoriously inse- 
cure, and society so unorgazized that the 
courts of justice could not be relied upon to 
deal with criminals. A man named Clifford, 
living ata place called Rendville, was called 
to his door on Saturday night, and shot down 
in cold blood. Richard Hickey and his son, 
owners of a liquor-shop in the neighborhood, 
were arrested on suspicion, and taken before a 
magistiate fora preliminary hearing. While the 
examination was going on, twelve masked men 
—not twelve enraged, or furious, or excited 
men, hut twelve “silent, steady, masked men” 
—came in, took the case out of the magistrate’s 
hands, put arope round the younger criminal’s 
neck, ‘‘hoisted”’ him, and then proceeded to 
conduct a preliminary examination of their 
own. This resulted ma speeoy declaration by 
the young man that bis father committed the 
crime. The elder Hickey was then ‘* hoisted,” 
but he protested his innocence, and was 
thereupon hoisted and rehoisted until he was 
strangled to death. Itis not known who the 
lynchers were, but they are believed to be 
‘peaceful and quiet citizens ” who ‘‘ thought 


SHOULD LYNCHING 


the circumstances under which Clifford lost 
his life, in view of the uncertainty of the 
courts, required that speedy justice be done,” 
There is ‘‘ general regret,” the despatch adds, 
that ‘‘this act of lawlessness occurred,” but 
there are ‘‘ few sympathizers” with Hickey. 


’ 
collection must be worthless either for artistic 


The unfortunate point in the case is that it 


| seems at least doubtful whether the old man 


| committed the crime at all. 


The only expla- 


| nation of the murder of Clifford is that a 





brother of his had recently married a daughter 
of old Hickey, and that be had subsequently 
said that he would rather have seen his 
brother dead in his coffin than married to 
her. This enraged the old man so that 
he at once murdered Clifford. It is evident, 
however, that this evidence is defective; 
for, assuming that such a remark is necessa- 
rily wiped out in blood by the family of the 
slighted girl, the act of vengeance is after 
all as likely to be executed by a brother as 
by a father, and so we are not surprised to 
find that another member of the family de- 
clares that an older son, who has since es- 
caped, fired the shot. 

If this were an isolated case, we should not 
think so much of it; but there have been recent- 
ly several indications pointing to the prevalence 
of a feeling in some parts of the United States 
that lynching, on account of the difficulty of 
executing murderers, must be revived. In 
Colorado the other day, a woman was sum- 
marily tried and executed by a number of ‘“‘si- 
lent, steady” neighbors—the first woman, it is 
said, ever lynched in that ‘‘section”; and 
within a few miles of New York a ruffian 
who had made a murderous assault, but 
had not actually taken life, was rescued 
from a crowd of lynchers with great diffi- 


culty. In all these cases, the lynching, suc- 
cessful or attempted, is the work of the 
neighbors, acting in a hasty but organ- 
ized way, and therefore in a way that 
makes all talk of punishment idle. They 


resemble each other in springing from a 
feeling that the law is so uncertain, and the 
difficulty of hanging murderers so great, that 
lynching bas ‘‘ got to come.”” A return to the 
custom of lynching in civilized communities 
is, however, a vastly more serious matter than 
its temporary outbreak in a pioneer State. 
In California such work as was done by the 
vigilance committee was always looked up- 
on as merely a temporary substitute for the 
regulated administration of justice by the 
courts. It was always treated in the press 
and even by foreign observers as destined to 
disappear as the community grew civil- 
ized. Buta revival of lynching in the midst 
of magistrates, sheriffs, police, detectives, and 
courts of justice, regularly organized and 
dealing with crimes against ‘he person, can 
only be talked about as a remedy” for 
anything by those who take a very black 
of our social condition. <A revival 
of lynching can only be excused by the ad- 
mission that the courts do not, for some rea- 
son, administer justice in criminal cases ; or, 
in other words, that they positively encourage 
crime. 

We actually do hear, in communities 
like New York and Ohio, the complaint 
that the law is in such a state that murderers 
cannot be hung. Here, for instance, owing 
to the great facility of appeal and technical 
defence, we have practically three trials—one 
with the jury, one in the Supreme Court, and 
one in the Court of Appeals—before we know 
whether there is even a good chance of a mur- 


view 


from the fact that the Legislature, whenever 
it is appealed to to make the procedure 
in murder cases a little more complicated 
than it was before, invariably does 
it. The acts which it passes, it is true, 
usually attract little or no attention at the 
time they are passed, and their existence 
is often unknown to the public till they are 
brought out in the progress of some trial. 
They are often passed at the instance of the 
class of criminal lawyers who in our large 
cities make fortunes out of the delays in 
criminal cases, and are essentially ‘‘ private” 
hills, designed for the exclusive benefit of 
murderers, 

But such laws could not be passed or re- 
main for an instant on the statute books of 
any community in which there was not a vast 
amount of latent sympathy with crime of 
this sort, and a very feeble feeling of the 
importance of punishing murder rapidly and 


| in a way to enforce the lesson upon the crimi- 


| but as an awful warning. 


| come 


nal class. No such statutes get passed in 
England or France or Germany. There is 
nothing to prevent their repeal here, if we 
want to have them repealed. A revival of 
lynching, bowever, or the taking of the work 
of judge, jury, and executioner into private 
and volunteer hands 1s a singular way of 
correcting or removing the causes from which 
the trouble springs. It is not found necessary 
to lynch or administer private justice upon 
thieves, because there is no liking for theft 
in the community, and consequently none gets 
into the Legislature. Of course, if murderers 
are not punished by the courts they will be 
in other ways, but a revival of lynching, or 
the fact tbhatlynching has ‘“‘got to come” in a 
modern civilized State can only be looked upon 
as not a cbeering sign of hope or progress, 
It has ‘‘ got to 
” in the same sense tbat the plague or 


| . 
| cholera has got to come if we do not. prevent 


! 


its coming. If there is a ‘feeling abroad” 
as to the uncertainty of murder trials, why 
does it not find its way into the Legislature? 
May it not be said that the very fact that it 
does not tends to throw doubt on the existence 
of any such feeling, which is not removed by 


| the exploits of ‘‘ silent, steady,” masked exe- 


cutioners, however usually quiet and peace- 


| able ? 


DOCTORS IN COURT. 


A VOLUME has just been privately printed in 
Pennsylvania by Dr. George L. Harrison, 
formerly President of the Board of Public 
Charities of that State, collecting all the legis- 


| lation of the modern civilized world on the 


protection of the insane. Dr. Harrison is a 
lawyer and a philanthropist, and has made a 


| special study of this subject in all its aspects. 


The result throws some light on one or two 
questions of considerable interest to the pub- 
lic and the medical profession, in connection 
not only with the protection of the insane, but 
with expert testimony as to insanity. 

A generation ago there was comparatively 
little indication in the laws relating to insanity 
of any prevalent dread of intrusting the de. 
cision of the fact of insanity to physicians. 
The general view was that the certificate 


derer being hung. This comes, apparently, ' of two or three doctors to a man’s being out 
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of his mind was reason enough for shutting 
him up, and taking away his property from 
him. When an English novelist undertook to 
show that such asystem might lead to terrible 
consequences, What he said 
thought in this country to be the exposure of 
an English abuse,and to have little application 
to the United States. But Dr. Harrison says 
that precisely this abuse is to be found in Penn 
to day. He 
which have come under his own observation. 
In one of these a boy, perfectly sane, but suf 
fering from the effects 
was locked up inan asylum, and was nearly 


was generally 


gives several Cases 


sylvania 


of an amputation, 


driven crazy when he discovered where he 
was, Ile was released, and is now earning a 
liviug and married. In two of the Cases, 


the patients were, properly speaking, kid 
attempt to i 
quire into the ir conduct in one of them came 
man of consider 
shut for 
“retreat,” at a distance from his 


napped by the doctors; an in 


to nothing. In another, a 


able means was caught, up nine 
months in a 
friends, who did not know where he was 
His property was handed over to a commit 
tee, and it till nine 
that he managed to obtain his liberty again. 
When the matter came up in court it appeared 


that the only ground for thinking him insane, 


was not after months 


even after he reached the hospital, was his habit 
of walking up and down the corridors and 
talking about himself. 

Such are the results of leaving the right to 
decide the fact of insanity to physicians, and 
the tendency of legislation now is to insist 
upon a judge’s decision in addition to that 
of the doctors. This is the law of Massachu 
setts to-day. In New York the judge is, as 
we understand it, not obliged by law to 
pass upon the question, but he has the right 
to do so, and generally now exercises it. <A 
decision by him ought to be obligatory, as the 
question is not purcly a medical one, and the 
doctors are in most cases paid for their cer- 
lificate by an in 
depriving the patient of the control of his 
The question whether a 


some one who has interest 
man can 
take care of his property is a question which 
far safer to leave to any fair-mindcd 


pre yperty. 


it is 
lawyer,occupying a responsible position, than 
to a couple of casual alienists who may have 
been called in for this purpose, and who have 
at any rate the usual alienists’ facility for tind 
ing lunacy in every case they examine 

The tendency which is thus exbibited in the 
laws of some States is found in the vercicts of 
juries others, A 
this fact is given inthe Meredith case in Phila 
delphia, in which the jury has just returned 
a verdict of sanity in the case of 


in curious illustration of 


a gentleman 
who was proved to be subject to a delusion 
that by 
strong indication of insanity—whose delusion 


he was ‘‘ persecuted” enemies—a 


was declared by the judge in his charge t 


‘‘belong to a dangerous Class or type,” and 
who had, in consequence, been during 
most of the time since 1877 either ‘in 
actual confinement,” or ‘*‘ under a moral 
restraint,” and as to whom the experts 
testified that the removal of his restraint 


would cause his insanity to break out again 
That the jury should have, under 
cumstances, decided that Mr. Meredith was 
entitled to his liberty, could only have come 


nel 
such cir 








from an entire disregard of 


} 
dadocto 


the 








g tors testi m hi mi i 
mony. The distrust of medical testimony ex- Kirebhoff, Tyndall, Ja x 
hibited in this case is shown not only by | Des Cloizeaux, Angst Locks 
juries, but by every good judge whohasto pass 6 °FRY mugeies, and Akt 
upon it. He always nowadays warns the jury | *™ pte iah iedinigedlonee tain, ro 
; it ie. iil. was made dur ‘ 
against the testimony of the doctors, as ‘ In 1&1 ¢ : 
entitled to very little weight. The effect of ate re i \ 
the prevalent feeling on the subject. is , tes " id , 
seen in all trials like the Meredith case, in Legislatus f Mas 
all will contests, and generally in murder | tamed it, to use a part 
trials, though here it seems to be more than | poses akin to, ! 
balanced by sympathy for the criminal, It | Posed! : 
is this sympathy which is at the root of the | @ 7s ‘ 
difficulty of getting criminals hung; | me " , : 
doctors here come in to furnish a medicu he 
7 } \r 
basis for a perjured verdict. As long as th ail” alle a 
prisoner, therefore, is allowed to introduc ‘ f , 
evidence on his own behalf—and how this is | was civen to P 
to be prevented it is difficult to see—th 
introduction of the State expert system, f1 It \ “ 
quently recommended by writers who d Clark, | 
cuss this subject, will not avail much, al : - . 
though it will of course be an improvemet es 
If physicians who give such evidence on t ; — 
— Wop New \ 
subject of insanity as we meet with every + : 
month or so now in criminal trials, ar t) . 
vever punished cither by their own profes Yale ( ce, f 
sion or by the law, ‘experts ” will cor tm 
tinue to be produced for the purpose of givit All this is 
a semblance of de ency to verdicts of acquit I stot . 7 
tal, and so long the prejudice against medical sil ; 
tesumony in general will deepen ‘ oh. ’ 
R ‘ 
i bth i ‘ 
THE RUMFORD MEDALLIST, tothe popular 
IT is well understood that the * Rumford Medal” ventious 
is about to be awarded by the i shown to pays 
lemy of Arts and Sciences, in f 5 
Henry A. Rowland, of the Jot . , 
versity. Great as this honor : a 
rarely bestowed that the public may be excused I Ivica . F , 
for inquiring, ** What is the Rumford Meda M.R fNew \ : 
and ** Why is it given to Rowland We sha Vsts, DAV . 
try to answer these questions, though as to tl s anit 
former ‘the intelligent reader” w low t sin res 1 
turn for bimself to the pages of Rumf s Mi ia ved 
‘ Life,” which was written by Dr, George E. Ellis ara s ’ 
a few years since. W hey : 

On the 12th of July, 1706, nearly ninety vears thew ana 
ago, that learned, humc ne, versatile, fores “ silat 
philosopher, wno began his life as Benjami: les tl e 
Thompson, of New Hamps! and endedit as | * , gene 5 
Count Rumford of Bavaria, addressed tw t st accuracy , 
ters, in nearly the same words, to the Rova essful, T FOr 
Society of London and the American Academy — it was firs m trie heatienaste 
of Boston. Their purpose was t nvey 4 ‘ ‘ ake ‘ . . ‘ 
or $5,000, to each of these scientitic bodies, to be by dav, pursued its if 
held as a fund, the mceome of wt should b pau-ed here, after g gtot t ‘ 
given every second vear in premiums for impor world these gratings @s § I : 
tant discoveries or usefu prov nts wt vestiga pew wave siecle late 
might be published (within the two vears pre tribut to physicals ' An est 
vious) on heat or on light. If thing shou tent. J ed Os eo - 
appear worthy of ¢t l t } i was  *} } fa gina nsts ! i 
to be withhe ind the ¥ ed to the isa camera va, and t e 
Augmenting of t! " 1 0 the pr t two vears past he has been i hy a ph 
miums was Tered ex sivelv for discoveries gray} {t spectram on a ile never before 
made put anv part E I the s nd attempted. In this part of his wort has had 
napy part of America the benefit of personal relations with Captain 

During st of this rv the Reval S . bnev, of the Roval Engineers, whose scir j 
has bad bu ttle t ty scharging its researches in photography need only be alluded 
trust R Davy, and Brewster were t A photographic map of the spectrum Is now 
a g the first to receive tl prize, and thet well advanced toward publication, which will 
there a a barren | i, between ISIS and show to the world exactly what this invention 
INH, wit t one fruitful vear, when Fresne has done 
was | red for his work Polarized Light One curious fact is worth adding. The IT 
Fr “+! ward, there is an unt ken series of Professor Rowland ’s activity isasmatl ‘I k 
of biennial awards. A mere catalogue of the building” (as they call it in Baltimore), titted 
wortbies who have thus been decorated sug up as a mechanic's shop, in Howard Street near 
gests the history of modern physical research : the University. The screw which does the 
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ruling is down in a dark cellar where the tem- 
perature is nearly uniform, and the camera 
where the photographic work is carried on is the 
garret of an adjacent dwelling house. Nothing 
could be bumbler than these unpretentious la- 
boratories; but hither have come pilgrims from 
this and other lands—Cayley, Spencer, Sylves- 
ter, Carpenter, Newcomb, Hall, Young, Lang- 
ley, Trowbridge, Draper, and many more, to 
watch with their own eyes the marvellous fur- 
rows of the little diamond plough, to wonder at 








sonal beauty, elegance, and social position;_and 
Mr. Phillips always readily testified that both of 
them had certain narrow prejudices which he 
outgrew very soon, and Motley in the end. 

Itis rare for any striking career to have a 
dramatic beginning; but it may be truly said of 


| Wendell Phillips that his first recorded speech | 


| termined the career of his life. 


established his reputation as an orator, and de- 
Being graduated 


| at the Cambridge Law School in 1838, he was ad- 


| mitted to the bar in 1834. 


the brilliant bues of the spectrum revealed by | 
the grating, and to see the mysterious multi- | 


tudes of lines which may be counted on the pho- | 


tographic plates. 

We have referred to these researches on the 
solar spectrum because they are the most recent. 
It is probable, however (though we have not 
seen it so stated), that the award to Professor 
Rowland is based partly on a previous study of 
the mechanica! equivalent of heat. In 1877 he 
began an investigation on this subject—after a 
preliminary study of thermometers, which was 
of importance—aided in the construction of a 
new instrument which he had invented by an 
appropriation from the Rumford fund of the 
American Academy. The main conclusion of his 
elaborate and original inquiry was a close con- 
firmation of the value already announced by 
His paper on this subject was printed 
by the American Academy. A second paper, in 
which an elaborate review was made of all 
similar investigations, was honored with a 
premium from an Academy in Venice, and 
printed there. It is only just to add that the 
work of Professor Rowland has been generously 
encouraged by the Trustees of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, who have given him ample pe- 
cuniary support, and have allowed him abun- 
dant freedom for the prosecution of his great 
research. 


Joule. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


LIKE sO many eminent men in New England, Mr. 
Phiilips traced bis line of descent to a Puritan 
clergy man—in this case the Rev. George Phillips, 
first minister of Watertown, Mass. From bim 
was descended, in the fifth generation, Jobn 
Phillips, first Mayor of Boston, who was chosen 
in 1822, a sort of compromise candidate 
between Harrison Gray Otis and Josiah Quincy, 
who equally divided public favor. Jobn Phillips 
is credited by tradition with ‘a pliable disposi- 
tion,” which he certainly did not transmit to bis 
son. He was a graduate of Harvard College in 
1788, held various public offices, and was for 
many years ‘Town Advocate and Public Pro- 
secutor,” a function which certainly became, in 
a less official sense, hereditary in the family, 
He was a man of wealth and reputation; and he 
built for himself a large mansion, which is con- 
epicuous in the early engravings of Boston, and 
which is still standing at the lower corner 
of Beacon and Walnut Streets. There 
Wendell Phillips was born November 29, 1811. 
He was thus placed by birth in tbe most 
favored worldly position, the whole Phillips 
family being rich and influential, at a time 
when social demarcations were more distinct 
than now. He was, however,brought up wisely, 
since John Phillips made this rule for his chil- 
dren: *‘ Ask no man to do for you anything that 
you are not able and willing to do for yourself.” 
Accordivgly his son claimed in later life that there 
was hardly any kind of ordinary trade or man- 
ual labor used in New England at which he had 
not done many a day's work. He attended the 
3oston Latin School, entered Harvard College 
before he was sixteen, and was graduated (in 
1831) before he was twenty, inthesame class with 
Motley, the historian, Both of them had per- 











In 1835 he witnessed 
the mobbing of Garrison; in 1836 joined the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. In 1837 eccurred the 
great excitement which raged in Congress around 


John Quincy Adams when he stood for the right | 


of petition; and in November of that year Elijah 
P,. Lovejoy was murdered at Alton, Ill., while 


defending his press from a pro-slavery mob. The | 
| dell Phillips disavowed being a non-resistant. 


Rev. Dr. Channing and others asked for the use 
of Faneuil Hal! for a meeting to express their 
indignation; the city authorities refused it; Dr. 
Channing then wrote an appeal to the citizens 
of Boston, and the authorities yielded to the 
demand. At the Faneuil Hall meeting Jona- 
than Phillips, a wealthy citizen and a 
second cousin of Wendell Phillips, presided ; 
Dr. Channing spoke, and then two young 
lawyers, Hailett and Hillard. James Tre- 
cothick Austin, Attorney-General of the State, 
then took the platform, and his speech soon 
proved the meeting to be divided on the 
main question, witha bias toward the wrong 
side. He said that Lovejoy died as the fool 
dieth, and compared his murderers to the men 
who threw the tea into Boston Harbor. The 
meeting broke into applause, and seemed 
ready to go with Austin, when Wendell Phillips 
came on the platform amid hisses that scarcely 
allowed him to be heard. Almost at his first 
words he took the meeting in his hands, and 
brought it back to its real object. ‘‘When I 
heard,” be said, ‘‘the gentleman lay down 
principles which placed the murderers of 
Alton side by side with Otis and Hancock, with 
Quincy and Adams, I thought these pictured 
lips (pointing to their portraits) would 
have broken into voice to rebuke the re- 
creant American, the slanderer of the dead.” 
From that moment the tide was turned, the 
meeting carried, the oratorical fame of Wendell 
Phillips secured, and his future career de- 
termined. From this time forward, and while 
slavery remained, be was first and chiefly an 
abolitionist: ali other reforms were subordinate 
to this, and this was his life. To this he sacri- 
ficed bis social position, his early friendships, 
his professional career. Possessing a sufficient 
independent property, he did not incur -the 
added discomfort of poverty; but, being rich, he 
made himself as it were poor through life; re- 
duced his personal wants to the lowest terms, 
earned all the money be could by lecturing, and 
gave away all that he could spare. 

He was fortunate in wedding a wife in perfect 
sympathy with him—Miss Ann T. Greene—and 
indeed he always said that her influence first 
made him an abolitionist. A life-long invalid, 
rarely leaving her room, she had yet such in- 
domitable courage, such keenness of wit, such in- 
sight into character that she really divided with 
him the labors of bis career. It is impossible for 
those who knew them both to think of him with- 
out her; it is sad to think of her without him. 
They lived on Essex Street in a region almost 
deserted by residences and given over to shops; 
the house was plain and bare, without and 
within; they bad no children, and, except during 
the brief period when their adopted daughter 
was with them, the home seemed almost home- 
less outside of the walls of Mrs, Phillips’s apart- 
ment. There indeed—for her husband and her 


few intimates—peace and courage ruled, with 
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| 
| 
| 
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joy and hilarity not seldom added. But for 
many years Mr. Phillips was absent a great ceal 
from home on his lecture tours, though these 
rarely extended Westward or over very long 
routes, Both he and his wife regarded these 
lectures as his main mission; for, even if he only 
spoke on ‘*The Lost Arts” or “Street Life in 
Europe,” it gave him a personal bold upon each 
community he visited, and the next time, per- 
haps, an anti-slavery lecture would be de- 
manded, or one on temperance or woman's 
rights. He always claimed this sort of prelimi- 
nary influence, in particular, for his lecture on 
Daniel O'Connell, which always secured for bim 
a great following among our Irish fellow-citi- 


| zens, ata time when they were bitter’y arrayed 


against the anti-slavery movement. 
Unlike his coadjutor, Edmund Quincy, Wen- 


That scruple, as well as the alleged pro-slavery 
character of the Constitution, precluded most of 
the Garrisonian abolitionists from voting or hold- 
ing office, but Phillips was checked by his anti- 
slavery convictions alone. This fact made him, 
like Theodore Parker, a connecting link between 
the non-resistants and the younger school of 
abolitionists who believed in physical opposition 
to the local encroachments, at least, of the slave 
power. They formed various loosely-knit asso- 
ciations for this purpose, of which he was not 
a member; but he was ready with sympathy 
and money. In one of their efforts, the 
Burns rescue, he always regretted the mis- 
hap which for want of due explanation 
threw him on the side of caution, where he 
did not belong. At the Faneuil Hall meeting, 
which it was proposed to transfer bodily to 
Court Square, Theodore Parker was notified of 
the project, but misunderstood the signal; Wen- 
dell Phillips was never even notified, fog want of 
time, and was very unjustly blamed.. It is 
doubtful whether he was, in his very fibre, a 
man of action; but he never discouraged those 
who were such, nor had he the sligutest objec- 
tion to violating law where human freedom was 
at stake. A manof personal courage be eminent- 
ly was. Inthe intense and temporary revival 
of the mob feeling in Boston, in the autumn and 
winter of 1860, when a John Brown meeting 
was broken up by the same class of “‘ gentlemen 
of property and standing” who had mobbed 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips was the object of 
special hostility. He was then speaking every 
Sunday at the Music Hall, to Theodore Parker's 
congregation, and was each Sunday followed 
home by a mob, while personally defended 
by a self appointed body-guard. On one 
occasion the demonstrations were so threatening 
that he was with difficulty persuaded to leave 
the hall by aside entrance and was driven to his 
home with a fast horse by the same Dr. David 
Thayer who watched his dying bed. For sev- 
eral nights his house was guarded by a small 
body-guard of friends within and by the police 
without. During all this time there was some- 
thing peculiarly striking and characteristic in 
his demeanor. There was absolutely nothing of 
bull-dog combativeness; but a careless, buoyant, 
almost patrician air, as if nothing in the way of 
meb violence were worth considering, and as if 
all threats of opponents were simply beneath 
contempt; he seemed like some English Ja- 
cobite cavalier on the scaffold, carelessly taking 
snuff and kissing bis hand tothe crowd before 
laying his head upon the block. 

No other person than Garrison could be said 
to do much in the way of guiding the ‘“ Garri- 
sonian” anti-slavery movement; and Wendell 
Phillips was thoroughly and absolutely loyal to 
his great chief. In the details of the agitation, 
perhaps the leading organizers and strategists 
were two remarkable women, Maria Weston 
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Cbapman and Abby Kelley Foster. The func- 
tion of Wendell Phillips was to supply the elo 
quence; but he was not wanting either in grasp 
of principles orinterest in details. He tho- 
roughly accepted the non-voting theory, and 
was ready not only to speak at auy time, but to 
write, which he found far harder, in opposition 
to those abolitionists, like Lysander Spooner, 
who were always trying to prove the United 
States Constitution an anti-siavery instrument. 
His ‘‘ The Constitution a Pro-Slavery Compact” 
(1844), though almost wholly a compilation from 
the Madison papers, was for many years a store 
house of argument for the disunion 
tionists: and it went througha series of editions. 

In later life he often wrote letters to the news 
papers, in which he did not always appear to ad 
vantage. But he did very little writing on the 
whole; it always came bard to him, and he bad, 
indeed, a theory that the same person could 
never succeed both in speaking and writing, be 
cause they required such different habits of 
mind. Even as to reports of his speeches he was 
quite indifferent, and it was rather hard to per 
suade him to interest himself in the volume of 
‘Speeches, Lectures, and Essays,’ which was pre- 
pared by James Redpath in 1863. The 
was a good deal censured at the time for retain- 
ing in these speeches the expressions of applause 
or disapprobation whicb appeared in the original 
newspaper reports, and which Mr. Phillips bad 
It is, however, fortunate that he did so; 
it not only increases their value as nemorials of 
the time, but it bringsout that close contact and 
intercommunion with his audience which was an 
inseparable part of the oratory of Wendell Pbil 
lips. He also published ‘ The Constitution a 
Pro-Slavery Compact” (1844); “Can Abolitionists 
Vote or Take Office?"(1845) ; “Review of Spooner’s 
Constitutionality of Slavery ” (1847), and other 
similar pamphlets. He also showed real literary 
power end an exquisite felicity in the delinea 
tion of in his memorial tributes to 
some of his friends, as, foy instance, the 
thropist Mrs. Eliza Garnaut. of 
whose only daughter (now Mrs. G. W. Smalley, 
of London) he afterward adopted. 

The keynote to the oratory of Wendell Phil- 
lips lay in this: that it was essentially conversa 
tional—the conversational raised to its highest 
power. Perhaps no orator ever spoke with so 
little apparent effort or began so entirely on the 
plane of his average hearers. It was as if be 
simply repeated in a little louder tone what be 
had just been saying to some familiar friend at 
his elbow. The effect was absolutely disarming. 
Those accustomed to spread-eagle oratory felt 
perhaps a slight of disappointment. 
Could this quiet, effortless man be 
Wendell Phillips? But he held them by his 
very quietness; it did not seem to have 
occurred to him to doubt his power to hold 
them. The poise of his manly figure, the easy 
grace of his attitude, the thrilling modulation 
of his perfectly trained voice, the dignity of bis 
gesture, the keen penetration of his eye, all 
aided to keep his hearers in hand. The collo- 
quiation was never relaxed, but it was fami 
liarity without loss of keeping; when he said 
“isn’t” and ‘‘ wasn't,” or even, like an Engti-h- 
man, dropped his g’s and said ‘“‘bein’” and 
*‘doin’,” it did not seem inelegant: he might 
almost have been ungrammatical and it would 
not have impaired the fine air of the man. 
Then, as the argument went on, the voice grew 
deeper, the action more animated, and the sen- 
tences would come in a long sonorous swell, 
still easy and graceful, but powerful as 
the soft stretching of a tiger's paw. He could 
be terse as Carlyle; or his sentences could 
be as prolonged and cumulative as those of 
Choate or Evarts; no matter, they carried the 


aboli- 


editor 


erased. 


cbaracter 
pbilan- 
Bost PD, 


sense 
easy, 


same charm. He was surpassed by Garrison in 
grave moral logic: Parker, in the grasp of 
by Sumner, in 
copicusness of Uljustration: by Douglass, in hu 
mor and in pathos: but after all, in the perfect 
moulding of the orator, he surpassed not merely 
each of these, but all of them combined, What 
the Revolutionary orators would now seem to us 
we cannot tell, but it is pretty that of 
all our post-Revolutionary orators, save Webster 
only, Wendell Phillips stood at the head; whil 
he and Webster represented types of oratory so 
essentially different that mparison 
tween them is like trying to compare an oak tree 
to apine 


by 
facts, and in merciless sarcasm 


certain 


any c¢ be 


He was not moody or variable, or did not seem 
so: yet he always approached speaking witha 
certain reluctance, and never could quite syn 

pathize with the desire to listen either to bim or 
As be walked toward the lec 
a friend, ‘* Why do 


There is a respectable 


to any one else, 
ture room he would say to 
peuple go to 
man and woman; they must have a good home; 
why do they leave it for the sake of 
somebody talk his was not affectation, but 


lectures / 
bearing 
the fatigue of playing too long on one string. 


Just before coming on the platform at a c 
tion he would remark 


nven 


with absolute sincerty, 


‘*] have absolutely nothing to say”;and then 
onto make, especially if bissed or 
of very 
Nothivg spurred him like opposition, and it 
was not an thing for 
his young admirers take a back 
the hall to stimulate him by a counterfeited 
hiss if the meeting Then the 
unsuspecting orator would rouse himself like a 


would go 


interrupted, one his 


best speeches. 


one of 


unknown 
to seat in 


seemed too tame 


lion, when this came not 
from friends but fces, it 
aud perbaps the 


triumph he ever accomplished was on that occa 


Again, opposition 


was peculiarly bene 


ficial: greatest oratorica 
when it 
ip 
Webster's 
Mr 
repeated cheers for their f: 


sion in Faneuil Hall (January 50, 1852 
was reopened to the abolitionists after the c 
ture of the slave Mr 


drowned 


Thomas Sims. 


friends were there in force, and 


Phillips’s voice bv 


i 
vorite, when Mr. Phillips so turned the laugh 


against them each time, in the intervals when 
they paused for breath, that their cheers grew 
fainter and fainter, and he had at last mobbed 


the mob. 

He used to deny having t 
orator; drew habitually from but few 
Tvucqueville’s America’ being 


the chief of 


papers enorm 


among 


usiv, and ma 


i, 


while he had the memcry of an orater or a lite 


+ 


rary man, never letting pass an etfective 
anecdote ora telling fact. These he turned t 
infinite account, never sparing ammuniti 


and never fearing to repeat himself. He used to 
that he knew but 


the bistory of the English Revoluta 


one thi 


say 


be wanted 





this be obtained morals whenever 

them, and, to tell the truth, used them in 
almost any direction. He knew the history 
of the American Revolution also; Sam 
Adams being his favorite ber He was 
a thor h Bostonian t and his anti-slavery 
enthusiasm never rose quite so high as when 
blended with lecal patriotism. No one who 


beard it can ever forget the thrilling modulation 

f his voice when he said, at some special crisis 
of the anti-slavery agitation: ‘I love inexpres- 
sibly these streets of Boston over whose pave 


Th ther held up tenderly my baby 
feet, and, if G 


i grants me time enough, I will 
make them too pure to bear the footsteps ofa 
slave At the very outset be doubtless some- 


times prepared his speeches with care, but his 
first great success was won off-hand, and after- 
ward, during that period of incessant practice, 









which Emerson makes the secret ef his pow 
he relied generally upon bis vast a it 
store of facts and illustrations, and t i 
hatit of thinking on his . ns 
occasions he w i A I t 
sometimes though rarei\ “ 
speeches beforeband. N ! iy 
recognize this, however; | 
at his ease, mo 
extemporat than i s ' S 
before the Phi Beta k b Soot at 
bridge: yet it bad all been sent t ! 
laily papers in adva ‘ ‘ 
scarcely a word's var 1 X 
been com] ed . ‘ 
{ time That was, in s 
remarkable effort of } ‘ va \ 
gl tion f } » } v } “ 
literary s ety i} ‘ \ 
dience spell t nad. Ww ba 
thing fra a \ vou “ 
r divine felt hist i x ‘ 
he found that the i 
had applauded the ‘ 
assassinath { 
the wmofa 
He Lprie 1 I t “ 
position of a tril wa 
anv « iss wilt “ t \ ‘ 
logically and 4 ally 
Emerson, t y t 
slavery mov nt, alw 
a slight insti \ iv t 
Parker uttered fra 
Yet neitt 1 
impulses, w I I 
them asic s 
bardly Kl w“ t t “ \“ < 
alwavs reads “ 
pe 1! ri Wat t t 
> a 
me f that | : 
bis ce 1 
4 f s t " 3 ; 
was b 
ed I want t Was ! S 
ss ates; it Was his " : y 
z sts thatt real attitud Wi 
he o1 spoke ’ t » ow) 
lined w 2 certain Bostor w bad 
sured | as \ ! I 
nu nt ; al t t \ l . X : 
spect and aringy the i neve 
1 the air that I 1 ivs 
that dw ais i [4 1 
ghted tot an English vis i outt 
(ye ree l a T tw 1 t ‘a ‘ - sy Park 
Street, and adde thre ! I i Lhe 
are tt lv men | have s try 
wil looked se gentle I} t mie 
were the abolitionists ul I s in 
whose personal aspect t pser\ \ Pick ! 
ild see little t me 
There is no fa 80 i xica r so tran 
sient as that of mere oratory. Some of the most 
a mplished orators whom America has pro 
duced have died witt a few years in midca 
reer and left scarcely a ripple on the surface 
Two of these, to name no others, were ex-Gov 


Professor 
them had 


Massachusetts, 
Island 
) be identified with any great moral 
th 
long time and be the moutbpiece of its indigna 


and 
Neither of 


ernor Bullock, of 
Diman, of Rhode 
the fortum t 
enterprise or to before 


stand publie fora 


tion or its aims. It was not chance that gave 
this position to Wendell Phillips. <A great 
many elements of genius, stdies, social pres- 


tige, and moral self-sacrifice had to be combined 
to produce it. It never turned his head ; his 


aims were too high for that, and he was 
aided by the happy law of compensation, 
which is apt to make men _ indifferent 
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to easily-won laurels. There is no doubt that, 
in the beight of his fame as a lecturer or plat- 
form speaker, he often chafed under the routine 
and the fatigue; and felt that, had not fate or 
Providence betrayed bim, bis career would 
very different. He felt that, 
coming forward into life with powers 
and at the time he did, he might easily have 
won the po-itions which went easily to men less 
richly endowed—as Abbott Lawrence and 
Robert C. Winthrop; and that, had he been once 
within the magic circle of public office, he could 
have used it for noble ends, like his favorite, Sir 
Samuel Romilly. ‘‘What I should have liked,” 
he said once to a friend, ‘‘would bave been the 
position of United States Senator for Massachu- 
setts”; and though he never even dreamed of 
this as possible for himself, he saw bis friend 
Sumner achieve a position which he himself, 
its limitations, 


have been 


bis 


could he once have accepted 
might equally bave adorned. 

It is impossible to say how office might have 
affected him; whether it would have given him 
just that added amount of reasonableness and 
good judgment which in later years seemed 
often wanting, or whether it would have only 
betrayed him to new dangers He never had it: 
and the arduous life-long babits of the platform 
told upon him, ‘The platform speaker has his 
especial dangers as conspicuously as the law- 
yer or the clergyman; he acquires insensibly 
the havit of a gladiator, and the better his fenc 
ing tbe more he becomes the slave of his own 


talent. Les hommes exercés a Vescrime ont beau 


vouloir ménager leur adversaire, Uhabitude 
est plus fort, ils ripostent malgré eux. 
As under this law the Vicomte de Camors 


seduced, almost against his will, the wife of 
the comrade to whom he bad pledged his 
life, so Wendell Phillips, once with rapier in 
hand, insensibly fought to win as wellas for 
The position once taken must 
be opponent must be over- 
whelmed by almost any means. No advocate 
in any court was quicker than he to sbift his 
ground, to introduce a new shade of meaning, 
to abandon an obvious interpretation and insist 
on a more subtle one. Every man makes mis- 
takes; but you might almost count upen yourten 
fingers the number of times that Wendell Phil- 
lips, during his whole lifetime, owned bimself 
to be in the wrong or made a concession to an 
adversary. In criticising bis career in this re- 
sprct, we may aliost reverse the celebrated 
censure passed on the charge of the Six Hup- 
dred, and may say that it was not heroic, but it 


the glory of God, 
maintained—the 


was war. 

If this was the case during the great contest 
with slavery, the evil was more serious after 
slavery fell. The civil war gave to Phillips, as 
it gave to many men, an opportunity, but it was 
not, in his case, a complete opportunity. At 
first he was disposed to welcome secession, as 
fulfilling the wishes of years; ‘‘ to build,” as he 
said, ‘‘a bridge of gold for the Southern States 
to walk over in leaving the Union.” Tbis mood 
passed, and he acce)ted the situation, aiding 
the departing regiments with voice and purse. 
Yet it was long before the war took a gen- 
uinely anti-slavery character, and younger 
men than he were hulding aloof from it for 
that reason. He distrusted Lincoln for his 
deliberation and believed in Fremont; in 
short, for a variety of reasons, took no clear 
and unmistakable attitude. After the war 
had overthrown slavery, the case was even 
worse. It was a study of character to note the 
differing demeanors of the great abolitionist 
leaders after that event. Edmund Quiocy found 
bimself wholly out of harness, désceuvré; there 
was no other batile worth fighting. He simply 
reverted for the rest of his life to that career of 





cultivated leisuue from which the apnti-sla- 
very movement had wrenched him for for- 
ty years; he was a critic of music, a frequent- 
er of the theatres. Garrison, on the other band, 
with his usual serene and unabated vigor, went 
on contending for the rights of the freed men 
and of women, as before for those of the slaves. 
Unlike either of these, Wendell Phillips mam- 
fested for the remainder of his life a certain 
restlessness; always seemed to be crying, like 
Shakspere’s Hotspur, “‘Fye upon this idle life!” 
and to be always seeking for some new tourna- 


ment. This would not perhaps have been an 


| evil bad he not carried with him into each new 








enterprise the babits of the platform, and of the 
anti-slavery platform in particular. There 
never was a great moral movement so logically 
simple as the anti-slavery reform; once grant 
that man could not rightfully hold property in 
man, and the intellectual part of the debate was 


settled; only the moral appeal remained, 
and there Wendell Phillips was master, 
and could speak as one having authority. 


Slavery gone, he found himself thrown, by his 
own life-long habit, into a series of new reforms, 
where the questions involved were wholly differ 
ent and at a different stage of development. 
You could not settle the relations of capital and 
labor off-band, by saying, as in the case of 
slavery, ‘‘Let my peopie go”; the matter was 
far more complex. It was like trying to adjust 
achronometer with no other knowledge than 
that won by observing a sun-dial. In dealing 
with questions of currency it was still worse. 
And yet Wendell Phillips went on, for the re- 
mainder of his life, preaching crusades on these 
difficult questions, which be gave no sign of 
ever having seriously studied, and appealing to 
prejudice and passion as ardently as if he still 
bad three million slaves for whom to plead. 

lt was worse still when, with the natural habit 
of a reformer, be found himself readily accept- 
ing the companionship into which these new 
causes brought him. Tbe tone of the anti 
slavery apostles was exceedingly bigh, but there 
were exceptions even there. ‘‘He is a great 
scoundrel,” said Theodore Parker of a certain 
blatant orator in Boston, ‘‘ but he loves liberty.” 
It was true and was fairly to be taken into 
account. You do not demand a Sunday-school 
certificate from the man who is rescuing your 
child from a burning house. But it is to be said, 
beyond this, that though the demagogue and the 
true reformer are at opposite extremes, they 
have certain pointsincommon. Society is apt 
to make them both for a time outcasts, and out- 
casts fraternize. They alike distrust the staid 
and conventional class and they are distrusted 
by it. When a man once getsin the habit of 
measuring merit by martyrdoms, he discrimi- 
nates less closely, and the best abused man, 
for whatever cause, seems nearest to sainthood. 
Mr. Phillips, at his best, had not always 
sbown keen discrimination as a judge of cba 
racter; and the fact that the Boston newspapers 
thought ijl of General Butler, for instance, 
was to hima strong point in that gentleman’s 
favor. Inthis be showed bimself less discrimi 
nating than his old associate Stephen Foster, 
one of the most heroic and frequently-mobbed 
figures in anti-slavery history; for Stepben 
Foster sat with great reluctance to see Caleb 
Cushing mobbed and silenced in Faneuil Hall by 
bis own soldiers, after the Mexican war; and 
only lamented that good a mob, which 
might have belped the triumph of some good 
cause, should be wasted on wortbless a 
creature as he. Fortunate it would have been 
for Wendell Phillips if he had gone no further 
tban this; but be insisted on arguing from the 
mob to the man, forgetting the people may 
be censured as well for their sins as for their 


so 


so 








virtues. The last years of bis life thus placed 
him in close codperation with a man whose real 
motives and methods were totally unlike his 
own; indeed, the most unscrupulous soldier of 
fortune who ever posed as a Friend of the 
People on this side the Atlantic. 

But all these last days, and the increasing 
irritability with which he impulsively took up 
questions to which he could contribute nothing 
but courage and vehemence, will be at least tem- 
porarily forgotten now that he is gone. They 
will disappear from memory like the selfishness 
of Hancock or the vanity of John Adams in 
the light of a devoted, self.sacrificing, and coura- 
geous career. With all bis faults, bis inconsis 
tencies, his impetuous words, and his unreason- 
ing prejudices, he belonged to the heroic type. 
Whether we regard him mainly as an orator 
or as aparticipant in important events, it is 
certain that no history of the United States 
will ever be likely to omit name. It 
rarely that any great moral agitation bequeaths 
to posterity more than two or tbree names; the 
English slave-trade abolition has left only 
Clarkson and Wilberforce in memory; the great 
Corn Law contest only Cobden and Bright. 
The American anti-slavery movement will 
probably embalm the names of Garrison, Phil 
lips, and John Brown. This is for the future to 
decide. Meanwhile, it is certain that Wendell 
Phillips bad during life that quality that Emer- 
son thought the highest of all qualities—of being 
“something that cannot be skipped or under 
mined.” Now that he is gone, even those who 
most criticised him will instinctively feel that 
one great chapter of American history is closed. 


is 


his 


A LIVERPOOL ART GALLERY. 
LONDON, January 16 

Or the thousands of travellers weekly passing 
through Liverpool, scarcely one in a month 
finds his way to the Gallery of Art of the Royal 
Institution. Indeed, it requires some perseverance 
to arrive there; for, of the inhabitants of the 
town, and even of the policemen, few know the 
whereabouts of the place, and the enterprising 
person who eventually reaches the door (unless 
it be on a Monday) probably finds it 
deserted. 


indeed 
closed and the buiding apparently 
Let bim, nevertbeless, ring, and boldly walk up 
stairs, asking no questions, for there are pic 
tures hanging upon the four walls of the main 
room on the first floor that are well worth an 
hour’s inspection. 

The history of this little neglected gallery 
might be told in a few words, were it worth 
while, but a hurried reader will be thankful to 
be introduced at once to the paintings them 
selves, Of these, there are some hundred and fifty 
or more, many of them indifferent, many inter- 
esting only historically; thereremains, however, 
a residuum of real excellence. The two ortbree 
Byzantine paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, rare though such works are in the gal- 
leries of Europe, belong, perhaps, to the bistori- 
cally interesting class, and the same may be said 
of a mutilated panel painted witha ‘ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” by Lippo Memmi; but the 
little tempera paintivg by bis brother-in-law, 
Simone Martini (signed and dated 1542), cannot 
failto afford delight as well as to awaken in- 
terest. ‘‘Two surpassing painters have I known,” 
said Petrarch; ‘‘ Giotto, the Florentine, whose 
fame is great among the moderns, and Simone, of 
Siena.” It was at the Court of the Popes at 
Avignon that the poet met Simone, and there he 
painted the portrait of Laura, described in more 
than one of the sonnets. During tbe painter’s 
residence at Avignon he made the little Liver- 
pool picture; and of all his smaller works it is 
not only the best preserved, but it 1s the one 
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that represents in bighest perfection the lyrical 
beauty of the artist’s thought. 
boy Christ brought back by his father from 
among the Doctors to where the weary Virgin 
sits, reading for consolation in ber Book of De 
votion. But the charm of the little picture lies 
almost as much in the beautiful finish of the 
decorative adjuncts, the minute colored mould 
the punctured balos 


It shows us the 


ings, the cusped canopy, 
of varied pattern on the gold ground, as in the 
graceful and expressive figures. ° 

Of Giotto, 
reminiscence in the shape of certain portions of 
fresco, cut from the 
Florence, the year before the ¢ mflagration took 


likewise, the gallery possesses a 


walls of the Carmine, at 


place by which all except the famous Brancacci 
Chapel was destroyed. Vasari says that the 
frescoes were by Giotto, but it is not impossible 
that in this, as in so other statements, 
Vasari was wrong. At all 
portions are judged, by ec 


many 
events these saved 
mmon consent, to be 
the work of pupils, from the design of the mas 
ter, perhaps, and, it may be, executed under his 
eye. The most pleasing of the pair represents a 
group of women bolding baby John the Baptist, 
rolled up ma bundle; the gumb parent does not 
appear, but can be readily supphed by the ima 
gination. Of two predella pavels, from some 
altar-piece, one is obviously the handiwork of 
Fra Filippo Lippi bimself, and represents au in 
cident not without its charms for the romantic 
monk. A Bishop and a young lady sit together 
at a table eating and drinking; she, we are given 
to understand, has procured an invitation from 
him by certain unboly 
deed, the two black borns that find their way 
through her golden hair proclaim ber character 


blandisbments, and, in- 


plainly enough to be the reverse of angelic. The 
pious Bishop is on the high road to ruin. Piovir 


knocks at the 
room, and the machinations of the 
execution the 
carefully done, the colors are ten 


dentially, however, St. Andrew 
door of the 
fiend are brought to nought. In 
work is most 
derly handled and barmorvious, and the most 
carnal spectator must admit that the expres-ions 
of the faces, especially that of the serving lad, 
are remarkably naive, A bust portrait of a 
lady is interesting, because it was cut from the 
wall of the Riccardi Palace at Florence, and 
may well depict some member of the Medici 
family, who formerly dwelt there. As to its 
authorsbip there are various opinions, the name 
of Botticelli being mentioned, not without a 
show of reason, 

The latest picture of importance, belonging to 
the Fiorentine school, isa Madonna and Child, 
undoubtedly by Luca Signorelli. [t is not one 
of the best of the works of that powerful but 
unequal master, and, besides, it has beep a good 
deal rubbed; nevertheless, it is instinct with the 
force and vigor which be never failed to mani- 
fest in every creation of his brush. 

Far more beautiful is a predella panel painted 
with a ‘Birth of St. Jobn Baptist,” by the little- 
known but most accomplished Umbrian artist, 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The execution 
the qualities of patience and delicacy, and the 
design is marked by the felicity and tenderness 
that have rendered famous the panels which once 
formed the treasury doors of the Church of 8. 
Francesco, and are pow preserved in the gallery 
at Perugia. The are of 
sweet and affectionate type. Their drapery is 
gracefully arranged and harmoniously colored 
The lights upon the folds are drawn in fine lines 
of gold with great good taste. 

Of pictures belonging to the school 
in the fifteenth century, there are 
of note. The first of these, pronably the work 
of Francesco di Giorgio, isa picture which bas 
been much discussed by historians. It rep- 
resents the ‘“‘ Preaching of St. Bernardino of 


p< SSesses 


women peculiarly 


f Siena 


two wortby 


The Nation. 


Siena,” and contains the portraits, on a smail 
Medici family 
The figures are in many cases badly drawn and 


scale, of several members of the 
the buildings are in bad perspective; neverthe 
less the panel is of rare value, enabling us as it 
does to 


chureb, and watch 


the bebavior of a congregation listening to the 


enter a mediawval 
Bernardino 
little four-legged pulpit he used to 
with the act of dis 
playing to the people one of his little tablets 
with the LH.S. The women are 
separated from the men by a curtain, which, 
however, is 


words of a famous medieval saint. 
stands in the 
take about bim, and ts in 
monogram 
not too high to prevent a young 
dandy from taking up a good position of ot 

servation. Most of the people are kneeling be 
fore the little six-inch-high 
all the sitting accommodation provided. The de 


benches, which are 


vout are bot ashamed to give visible expression 


to their feelings, old ladies being particularly 


fervent. Many, both men and women, look 
about them and chatter, and some ladies wh 
are Just coming in, bave all their attention 


concentrated on their own personal appearance, 
No attempt is made to keep the children ino 
order. At the moment chosen by the painter, 
the preacher Is pausing in bis address, and trum 
peters are blowing a blast to herald the entrance 
The other Sienese 
picture isa ‘* Madonna with Angels,” 
by Matteo da The lov 


ber crouching babe, with the lily-bearning 


of the magnates of the town. 
probably 
Siena, ing Virgin and 
Ga 
briel and the reverently inquisitive little John, 
are fascinatin 
tasteful use of 


well combined 


gly grouped togetber, while the 





gold adds to the attractions of the 


colors. An excellent reprodu 
tion of this picture appeared in the /urtfol 
about two years ago. 

The best represented of the Italian schools is 
undoubtedly the Even in Venice 
such an altar-piece as the “St. Mark with Four 
Saints” is rare. It was painted by one of the 
earliest-settled Venetian artists, and belongs, 
speaking, to the school of Muran 
Tbe manner of the coloring is altogether that 


Venetian 


properly 


the Umbrian Gentile da Fabriano, who for some 
the 
town; the type of the figures, on the other band, 
shows unmistakable traces of German influence, 
rhe picture is thus of great value, 


years resided in Venice in service of the 


marking as it 
does the exact point of departure of true Venetian 
art, whicb united the strength of the North and 
the grace of the South to the rich colcring of the 
East, 


of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini 


with the sister 
. the influence of 
school of Padua was 
brought to bear upon the rising artists of Venice; 
anditis pr 
that the Bellini were enabled to their 
rivals, the Vivarini, and thus to determine the 
line of led through Gior 
gione and ret and 


By Mantegra’s marriage 
the learn d and scientific 


yhabletnat it was owing tothis influence 
vercome 
development which 
Titian to Tint 
the 

ugh rather 


Veronese. In 
presence of a finely 
damaged * Pieta.” not 


such con jection 
finished th 


indeed by Mantegna, but by bis close imita 
tor, Eres le Roberti di Ant is of especial in 
terest. Ir shows, indeed. the influence of G 
vanni Bellini, but the Paduan factor is so visible 
it that it mav we be taken (for want of a 


>» Faduan ele 


nent, which formed the final ingredient that 
went to make the Veretian school A genvine 


apd most excellent example of the work of Gio 
vanni Bellini is a “Portrait of a Venetian Gentle 


map,” duly signed and 


in good preservation. The 


rather weak brow of the vouth is surm<unted 
by a black cap of the shape fashionable at the 


day He ack 
of dark green, bordering on 
bright c h 

with 
there is 


wears at waistcoat and a closk 
black. The only 
1 picture is the blue of the sky, 
cumulus 


a richness 


rint 
nevertheless 
and texture 


clouds: 
of tone 


its white 





the 
as the work of a great col 


about whole that 


important followers— Pietro degli 


cenzo Catena, and the like—are well represented 
but their pictures are of secondary importa 
Fust rate, however, is the “ Holy Far yw 

S. Margaret in a Landscape,” by one of t 
Bonifazios—probably by bim ca { M 

now classical work. Bonifexzio Vet Al 

a beautiful buman family, grouped ba 

gether among the flowers the prettiest 4 


mother, and the sweetest of babes, w 


ly lays a gariand of flowers upon t 

golden bat f kneeling Margat 

Jobn would gladly join in the play, and the \ 
gin looks musing!/y toward him as 
forward, Pet goldtinches are on tt 


of a ruined column, and pet rabtits 


discussion on the grass it ‘ 
with perfect skill and perfect ea \ 
work it would be possible ¢ { 
fuller of refinement, gentleness, and ef 

But the Venetian paint best ft 
lintoret The study for the barn 
Ducal Palace at Venice is a “ sds 
journey to see At Pams and Ma 
stuches for the same great tt 
pool canvas ts the most importar 
because in it the conception of Parada ‘ 
solid spbere { seraph-borne biesse . i 
about the central glory, makes \ 
ance. The sketch is wrought with w ‘ 
speed and certainty of band. It must have bx 
begun and finished at a sitting The 
splashed in, vet 1 sing t t 
tinger has been directed by ut bes . 
are rendered, 1 may be, but every f 
nite and true. Each figure and there ar 
tudes of them) is recognizable and usually 
able. Each face wears a definite express 
The whole is s fitied bv the master’s extra 
nary power in the bandling of ! 
animated by bis unrivalled and almost ter 
power An ** Entombment for the 
the meeting room of the Roval Institution 
buildipg on the other sid { the street) is a 
tinisbed work by the same painter Itis one of 
the most powerful conceptions of the final sce 
of the great tragedy Phe figures ar in 


a mysterious half-light, grouped about ¢ 


tomb, their attitudes expressive of Jong pressure 
ulmimating in despair. A vague 


of suffering, « 
f patlid 


glimmer o light strikes weirdly athwart 


the group and adds to the woeful aspect cf 0 

whole. Dark rocks shut them in bebind, and a 
dark sky envelops them above, and from out 
the gloom emerge only the cold forms of pain 


ful death and more painful hfe. A‘ Last Judg 
ment ” professes to be the painter's study for th 
known colossal picture, in the Mad 
Orto at Venice bed not quite 
in vol. ii. of ‘Modern 
Index in 
copy from that picture, 
faded state of 

and the 
copy is of more 


1 


well nna del 


deseri accurately 
Painters’ and in the 
Venice’). [t is 


but, o 


Stones of 


Venetian 
really an early 


ing to the present the original 


its wast dimensions 


dark position in 


which 1t bangs, the than ordi 


nary value to the student of Tintoret A “Cre 
cifixion,” painted by some scholar of Paul 
Veronese s, is founded on Tintoret’s picture in S. 
Cassiano at Venice, and is not witbout charm 


The ‘ 


work of Veronese’s school 


Finding of Moses” is likewise a tolerable 
Of pictures by Northern artists the collection 
inconsiderable 
worth 
‘* Descent from the 
Reger van der Wevden, snd 


contains no number, and one or 


two of them are notice, First in order 


comes a Cross,” ascribed to 
certainly by a 
painter of his school. 
wings are identical with those in a 
graving of a ‘‘ Descent” by the ‘‘master ot 1464,”) 


preserved at Hamburg, the remainder of the 


The two thieves upon the 


ubique en 
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” 


engraving being copied from Roger’s ‘* Descent 
at Madrid, A large picture of one of the same 
thieves isin the museum at Frankfort, so it is 
not impossible that that may be one of the wings 
of the Madrid picture; it is, at all events, from 
the band of Roger. Two very interesting 
panels belong to the early Westphalian school, 
undoubtedly the wings of a ‘Cruci- 
fixion the National 
which hangs another panel, evidently by the 


and are 


in Gallery, close beside 


same master. The Liverpool panels represent 
various incidents in the Passion of Christ, 
painted in a coarse but powerfully dramatic | 
manner. No gallery would be complete without 


its Cranach, and this possesses at any rate one | 


(a ‘** Venus”), and possibly a second in the form 
of a portrait of a middle-aged woman ‘“‘got up” 
in very juvenile fashion, and smiling forever at 
the usually Hans Baldung Griin 
is represented ‘“‘Age and Youtb,” and 
there are severa! more school pictures, both of 
German and Flemish origin. One of the most 
remarkable panels in the gallery is painted with 
a Madonna of very Milanese type, but in colors 
and with accessories that can only have come 
from the L It is almost the only 
picture painted a Northern artist under 
Italian influence that cannot be called a failure, 
The little naked smiling boy, nestling so bappily 
of the most 
charming productions of any school or period. 
A beautifully finished portrait of Marguérite de 
Valois, sister of Francis I., can be none other 
than the handiwork of Francois Clouet, called 
* Janet,” though it is usually assigned to Holbein. 
The rich stuffs of the lady’s garments are 
painted with extraordinary care and skill; every 
detail is finished to the last point of perfection, 
and, though the subject is not an interesting or 
beautiful person, the painter bas treated her 
with such genius that she cannot fail to attract 
the eye of even the most casual spectator. 

Of later pictures of the schools of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and other Dutch and Flemish painters, 
there are several worth seeing, though possibly 
not worth going to see. There are also meri- 
torious specimens of the English school—a self- 
portrait by Reynolds’s pupil and biographer, 
Northeote, for and a 
dozen or more cartoons by Romney—but these 
and the hke the visitor will have no difficulty in 
discovering for bimself, if the paintings men- 
tioned above prove attraction enough to draw 
him, when next he passes through Liverpool, to 
the neglected Gallery of Art of the Royal Insti- 
W. M. Conway. 


empty room, 


by an 


yw Countries. 
by 


against his mother’s breast, is one 


instance, series of some 


tution. 
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THE ISSUE OF PAPER MONEY. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: In your recent criticism of the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Jackson Schultz, that the paper 
circulation of the country should be issued by 
the national Government instead of by private 
corporations, you cite as conclusive answers to 
the proposition, Ist, that tocharge the Govern- 
ment with the duty of issuing paper currency is 
substantially to askit to engage in the banking 
business on an immense scale; 2d, that the 
issue of paper money is left tothe banks by all 
solvent governments, because it is only through 
the banks that the exact amount of paper needed 
by thecountry can be ascertained; 3d, that if 
the Government were to issue the paper money 
without doing a regular banking business of de- 
posit and discount, the amount of circulation 
needed by the country would have to be deter- 
mined either by Congress or by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 














I think I represent a large elass of your | 
readers willing to be enlightened on this sub- 


ject, when I say that yourarguments seem to 
me far from conclusive. The Government has 
been for years charged withthe duty of issuing 
paper money, and now has about $346,000,000 of 
it outstanding. If without ‘‘ engaging in the 
banking business on an immense scale” it can 
issue that amount, why not $376,000,000 more ? 
Is it the amount of the issue which determines 
whether the Government is engaging in the 
banking business? If so, how are we to fix the 
point at which the issue ceases te be a legitimate 
function and becomes “‘ engaging in the banking 
business on an immense scale’’? 

The most obvious answer to your second ob- 
jection is, that the issue of paper money by the 
United States is the strongest possible evidence 
that at least one solvent government does not 
leave the issue of such money to the banks. 

I think, too, you exaggerate the danger of 
allowing Congress to determine the amount of 
currency needed by the country. Until the 
amendment of the clause in the National Bank 
Law fixing the amount of the circulation, that 
question was under the control of Congress, and 
nevertheless the country was reasonably pros- 
perous and made considerable progress in the 
payment of the national debt. Its determina- 
tion will devolve upon Congress again when the 
bonded debt, and with it the national bank cir- 
culation, shall be extinguished. But as long as 
any portion of the bonded debt remains out- 
standing, the volume of the currency can be 
kept adjusted to the wants of the people by au_ 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury either 
to anticipate the payment of bonds out of 
the surplus funds when that can be done to ad- 
vantage (which is equivalent to saying when 
there is a demand for currency), or to loan the 
surplus funds upon the security of bonds depos- 
ited and bearing no interest during such de- 
posit, which is substantially what is done now 
witb the national banks—the principal practi- 
cal difference being that the bonds deposited by 
the banks continue to draw interest. It is as- 
sumed that the demand for currency would 
never exceed the available surplus in the Trea- 
sury—an assumption which is justified by past 
experience. 

The immediate advantage to the public at 
large to be derived from replacing the national- 
bank notes with United States notes must be 
apparent to every one, In order to redeem their 
outstanding notes, the banks would be obliged 
to surrender their bonds to that amount, the 
United States would save more than $11,000,000 
annually in interest, and a number of offices 
would be rendered unnecessary. And all this 
would be effected without either inflation or 
contraction of the currency, and without any 
appreciable disturbance of values. When such 
an opportunity is otfered to any government, 
stronger arguments than those advanced by you 
ought to be required to induce it to forego it. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


BALTIMORE, January 18, 1884. 





{In the first place, the Government never 
was, and is not now, ‘‘ charged with the duty 
ofissuing paper money.” Its paper money 
now in circulation was issued for the purpose 
of making a forced loan in time of war, and 
the amount issued was determined solely by 
the needs of the Treasury. The greenbacks 
are, in other words, simply unredeemed pro- 
missory notes. In the second place, the Gov- 
ernment can issue $1,000,000,000 greenbacks 
if it likes, but it cannot, we hold, make them 
legal tenders, But issuing them would not 





‘*be engaging in the banking business on an 
immense scale,” inasmuch as the banking 
business consists in the receipt of money on 
deposit, and the lending of it to traders and 
others on interest. The issue of notes is not 
anessential part of the banking business. In 
the third place, the existence of the national 
banks és proof that this Government 
also does leave the issue of paper money to 
the banks, inasmuch as the national bank 
bills are the only paper money now in the 
country issued simply and solely as currency. 
In the fourth place, the extent of the danger 
to be apprehended from leaving the amount 
of the currency in the control of Congress, is, 
of course, as yet matter of opinion, and is 
only deducible from the past dealings of Con- 
gress with the currency, and from principles 
of human nature, and the experience of other 
countries. As a matter of fact, Jegislative 
power over the volume of the currency bas 
always been abused in times of trouble.—Ep. 
NATION, ] 





CHINESE AND ITALIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: If your correspondent, Mr. S. B. Wiggin, 
is justitied in his belief that ‘‘no man ever heard 
any Californian propose a restriction of Italian 
immigration,” although all Californians approve 
the restriction of Chinese immigration, Califor- 
nians must discriminate with much more nicety 
than New Yorkers. For there are certainly 
many people in this State who would like to see 
both Chinese and Italian immigration prohibit- 
ed—probably one-third of the voters of New 
York city would. 

Mapy Italian laborers came to this place some 
two years ago to work on the West Shore Rail- 
road and on the Amsterdam City Water Works 
They were as a class industrious, sober,and very 
frugal, many of them eating little besides bread. 
But the sight of their industry and frugality 
was to some of our citizens the reverse of edify- 
ing. Italian industry and frugality were asso- 
ciated in the minds of those citizens with a low 
standard of living; and a low standard of liv- 
ing they look upon with that solemn disap- 
proval which Mr. Arnold would think appropri- 
ate to theirown low standard of morals and 
manners. 

One day there was a squad of twenty or thirty 
Italians digging in one of our principal streets. 
There were some half-dozen English-speaxing 
laborers looking on. As I was passing I heard 
one of these remark: “They’re not like men at 
all; they’re worse than the Chinese.” The oth- 
ers agreed ina chorus. I stopped and looked to 
see what the matter was with the Italians, 
They were good-looking and able-bodied and 
were working bard; and yet they were not op- 
pressed by their work, as was shown by their 
occasionally joking, laughing, and singing 
snatches of some ditty. It was quite clear that 
there was nothing the matter with them that 
these on-looking laborers were capable of dis- 
cerning. The matter simply was that the Ita- 
liavs were there, Either of these English-speak- 
ing laborers would undoubtedly second a pro- 
posal for the restriction of Italian immigration. 
Probably no one of them ever “proposed” any- 
thing in his life. J. C. CozENs, 

AMSTERDAM, N., Y., January 28, 1884. 





PACIFIC COAST VIEW OF THE CHINESE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is an endless, as well as a thankless, 
task to answer the attacks upon the Chinese by 
California writers, for the reason that they dis. 
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As to infanticide, he had only to be at the 
pains to inquire of any respectable and intelli 
gent Chinaman (and there are plenty in San 
Francisco), and he would have received indubi- 
table proof that destruction of female children 
is as upcommon among the Chinese of that city 
as among any other of its inbabitants. Proba 
bly he and his Eustern friend could not dis 
criminata between boys and girls in Chinese 
dress. To them they would look alike. But, 
in any case, it would not be surprising to any 
but a monomaniac that the majority of the 
children in the streets sbould be boys. Yet on 
that slender sugzestion, fortified by the extorted 
and probably balf-understood admission of some 
irresponsible shopman, intent on conciliation, 
Mr. Samuel Bradley Wiggin makes an assertion 
to the whole American public which he should 
be ashamed on such evidence to whisper to his 
wife, 

I have lately been living in California, and I 
did not find the unanimity against the Chinese 
which he represents. Every man that held an 
office, and every man that hoped to run for an 
oftice (and the latter class is unhappily uncom- 
monly numerous in the State), and every man 
of the loafing class, whether he wore broadcloth 
or homespun, was indeed dead against John 
Chinaman. Those who had nothing to expect 
from the voters, and who aimed to advance 
their fortunes by industry, temperance, and 
frugality, were oftener in his favor than 
against him. But, as everybody knows, there 
are enough of the latter class united with those 
of the former, and aided by the activity of the 
anti-Chinese politicians, to carry the State 
against the Chinese with an apparent una- 
nimity. There is no pretence of fair dealing 
in the public discussion of the subject, which 
no doubt in part accounts for this appearance 
of unity. The leading San Francisco papers 
will not publish an article on the Chinese side, 
or would not while I was in the country. I 
know of instances where the attempt was made 
in vain. 

As for relative habits and morals, not to 
speak of the abundant evidence in favor of the 
Chinese in Mr. Seward’s book, I know of house- 
hold servants who, after the continuous and 
faithful Jabor of the day, walked four miles 
into town to attend an evening school, return- 
ing at midnight to be up and at work again by 
six in the morning. On the other hand, I saw 
in one of the best up-town streets of San Fran- 
cisco two boys of ten and twelve, pinks of re- 
spectability, with gold watch-chains and shirt 





To THE EpITor OF THE NATION 

Sir: If you will allow me I would like to 
comment on an anti-Chinese jetter published in 
the last number of the Nation. 1 will pass over 
the references to the Chinese as paupers and as 
coolies, and to the opinion expressed that they 
are not frugal,nor industrious, nor cleanly. I will 
take the that the conclusive 
argument againstthe Chinaman is that he dues 
not come here to stay; that be must return to 
China, alive ordead. After learning from the 
writer of the many revolting characteristics of 


writer at bis word 


the Chinaman, one is disposed to think that the 


one redeeming feature of his immigration is, 
that he does nofcome here to stay Now I do 
not like the good people of the Pacific 
coast grieve over the loss of their detested, vet 
beloved, John. I think I can show them where 
look for consolation, and find it. 1 
think when John migrates here (if he has a 
chance) a little longer, that he will 
stay. I think that his to return is one 
that is commen to humanity, and « 
a while, would be gotten over. 


to see 


they may 


‘ome here t 
desire 


ne that, after 


As evidence of this I will mention the Chinese 
Malacca, and to Bur- 
mab,which has been going on for a much longer 
time thantheimmigration to America. To these 
places John goes: in them be raises his family 


immigration to Java, to 


ws that there is n 


dies, and is buried. This sb 
necessity about bis returning to China, and 
that probably with a little study of the Chinese 


character, and a little tact, be could be induced 
tostayin this country. Allow me to sug 
that this little tact does not cor 
him, insulting him, nor even in mobbing him. 


ist In annoVIDE 


The good people of the coast seem to have as 
sumed that as he is so opposite to usin most 
things, a decidedly 
would be most likely t 
they are soanxious for, viz.: that John should 
make his permanent home with them. But this 
is a mistake, surprising as it may seem, and I 
would recommend our friends to study the Chi- 
nese immigration to other countries to find out 
} 


treating him 


ypposite Way i 
give them the 


result 


both how to get himand bow to keep bim 


C. & & 


“ UNEARNED INCREMENT” AND SHRINK 
AGE 


To tHe Eprror or THe Nation: 


Str: On page 45 of the f the 


current volume 


Nation, you justly say: 


Whiers WhO TAY 





It iv be worth w fia 
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land of the kingd is fa@iie 
the time when the I ! e | 
ferred to Was | fortl ind ft t. u r the 
peration of the plan tl uly ted by 4 
Mill, the state would probably bave had a 1 
deal of land thrown on its | it than 


its present market value 
¢ 
f 


to whi ratime at least, it would thus bave 
been subjected would, during the same tin 


bave been overbalanced by the 


revenues from 
unearned increase, I shall not attempt to esti 
mate . 
through it to the peopl 


s than Mr. 


but the net gain to the public treasury, 
and 
have been 
ticipated. 


would doubtle 
vonsiderably les Mill an 

The truth is, that it is in a new and rapidly 
growing country, like the United States, that 
the plan advocated by Mr. Mill would produce 
its largest results. 
land in Great Britain 
ation has actually taken place 
siderable part to the cheapening of trausporta 


The depreciation of farming 
80 far as such depreci 


was due in con 
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tion between the Atlantic ports of the United 
States and the grain fields of the Northwest, 
which increased the activity of American com- 
petition in British markets ; but this is a cause 
from which the American land-owner gained in 
about the same degree as the British land-owner 
lost. A certain amount of unearned increase of 
value was simply transferred from British land 
to American land. 

of course, many instances of 
“shrinkage” of value, even in this country. 
This is especially the case in periods of great 


There are, 


business depression, such as that which followed 
the panic of 1875; but even in times of pros- 
perity, miscalculations are often made as to the 
destiny of particular tracts of land, and specu- 
lation carries prices toa pitch that cannot be 
maintained, making more or less shrinkage in 
evitable. In the main, however, the course of 
land values is rapidly upward, and is destined 
to be so for along time to come, unless events 
as unlooked for as another glacial period, or as 
a collision with a comet, shall occur to prevent 
it. 

But while it is in new countries, rapidly in- 
creasing in population and wealth, like the 
United States and some of the British colonies, 
that ‘‘unearned increase in the rent of land ’’"—I 
use the word ‘‘rent” in its technical scientific 
sense-—is most strikingly manifested, and is most 
rapidly enricbing one part of the population at 
the expense of another part; and while it is in 
such countries that a system of taxation like 
that advocated by Mr. Mill would be most ef- 
fective, it is precisely in such countnes that 
there is the least inclination to adopt any mea- 
sure of radical land reform, for their statesmen 
seem to be imbued with the conviction tbat it 
will be all in good time to lock the stable door 
when tbe borse shall have been stolen. 

EDWARD T. PETERS. 

WasuHineton, D. C., January 2%, 1884, 


GREEK OR BARBARIAN ? 
To THE EpiIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: You have very properly remarked that 
students who do not succeed in Greek at ourcol- 
leges are not likely to succeed any better in 
French or German I think the remark an im- 
portant one, and the only one tbat can bein 
fairness taken against the well-known argument 
of Mr, Charles Francis Adams, jr. There is, 
however, something more to be said on the sub- 
ject, which, as far as I know, has not been al- 
luded to by any of the numerous writers who 
have taken up thedefence of Greek against the 
threatening inroads of the barbarians. If it be 
true thata poor scholar in Greek would very 
likely bave been just as poor in French and Ger- 
man, it is true for the reason that a modern 
language thoroughly studied is about as difficult 
as an ancient one, and that, hence, as much or 
nearly as much time should be allowed for the 
study of the one as of the other. Dr. Peabody, 
in an article in the Atlantic, greatly errs in 
thinking it possible that a student who gives 
most of his time and attention to Latin and 
Greek may learn German and French in odd 
hours, by a purely conversational or similar 
method. 

I have taught German and French for over 
twenty years to collegiate classes, and have 
been adevoted and fairly successful student of 
ancient and modern languages for well nigh 
forty years, but during all this time I have 
never met a case like the one considered possible 
by Dr. Peabody. To learn German well re- 
quires fully as much time as to learn Latin 
well. It takes far less time to learn to read 
French, but to gain a fair mastery in writing 
and speaking French would require more time, 





| 





in my opinion, than is devoted to Greek in our 
best colleges. 

It will doubtless be said that it is not the ob- 
ject of the college to teach anything thoroughly 

except the ancient languages! I bave no 
quarrel with those who believe this, but I insist 
on their stating the fact. Four years are a 
brief time to obtain something more than a 
smattering of three or four languages. The testi- 
mony of the mostcompetent judges—for instance, 
President Barnard, also the late Edward Lasker, 
and many pre-idents of German gymnasia 
seems to have established the fact that even 
Latin and Greek are not well learned during the 
time now devoted to their study;and who has 
ever beard of any one really gaining morethan a 
superficial knowledge of a modern language, in 
addition to his Latin and Greek, during that 
time? The knowledge of French possessed by a 
German Gymnasium graduate is more than mo- 
dest, and not much better than the knowledge 
of a modern language possessed by our own 
graduates of the A.B. course. Would it not, 
under these circumstances, be wise to adopt two 
courses of study in our colleges, one empba- 
sizing the modern, the otber the ancient, lan- 
guages? The State Universities of Micki- 
gan, lowa, and others have done so, and Cor- 
nell at Ithaca also. I feel quite sure, from ac- 
tual experience, that an arrangement 
would prove satisfactory, because it would 
leave the classical side a cbance to prove their 
superiority as educators of the *‘ whole man,” 
and enable the otber side to give a thorough 
training in the modern branches. The Latin, 
all or most of it, might be retained in the latter 
course, as it actually is in the institutions 
named. 

Those who think that the Berlin test, as ap- 
plied to the Realschule students, was decisive, 
and who on this account oppose the plan here 
suggested, should bear in mind that the Prus- 
sian Realschule bas to contend with a peculiar 
difficulty, viz.: that of not being considered the 
equal of the Gymnasium. If, indeed, this preju- 
dice were well founded, it would not prove any- 
thing against the training in modern languages, 
but against an ipsufficient amount of such train- 
ing. The Prussian Realschule requires 84 hours 
(the weekly average for the course) of lan- 
guages, while the Gymnasium requires 126 
hours. Of its 84 hours, the former gives one- 
half to Latin, and divides the other half be- 
tween French and English. The remainder—42 
hours—is devoted by the Realschule to addi- 
tional mathematics (50 per cent. more than the 
Gymnasium allows) and to several sciences.* 
It follows that the Berlin test rather condemns 
the deficiency of language in general, or else the 
preponderance cf mathematics and science, but 
not the training in modern languages, if made 
just as long and complete as the training in the 
ancient languages furnished by the Gymna- 


such 


sium. 

One word in regard to the educational value 
of modern languages. Prof. Max F, Miiller, of 
Oxford, claims that this value is fully equal to 
that of the ancient tongues, leaving literature 
out of consideration. Professor Whitney, of 
Yale, emphasizes the importance of the study 
of languages next of kin to the English, as a 
natural basis for comparative philology. Both 
gentlemen rank bigh as philologists, are sincere 
friends of classical culture, and speak from a 
vast experience. Doctor Peabody, to whom I 
have referred, claims superiority for the Greek 


*Some time ago I was corrected by one of your con 
tributors for having claimed equality in the amount of 
Latin required by the Kealschule and Gymnasium. 
The writer gave the requirements of the Saxon Real- 
schule, which is lower than that of the Prussian. I was 
nevertheless in error in claiming equality; the real pro 
portion is as above stated. (See Wiese, ‘Das hoehere 
preussische Schulwesen.’) 


as a training for literary purposes, and asserts 
that he can tell from the style of an article 
whether the writer bas had Greek training or 
not. I have some doubts about this. The fact 
is, most writers of some standing necessarily 
education, for the simple 
are graduates of col- 


have had a classical 
reason that most of them 
leges, whica until recently have recognized no 
other, Nevertheless, we may find a few good 
writers who built their bigh culture on a differ- 


| ent foundation, and gained their fine diction in 


If there were a Shakspere 
among us, Doctor Peabody miss the 
Greek stamp on his writings? Or would he 
think less of Daunte, Schiller, Burns, because 
these great poets innocent of Greek? 
Would be, as an editor, refuse contributions 
from a Herbert Spencer, a John Bright, a Pro- 
fessor Tyndall? Until proof is furnished that 
these men would have been still better writers 
if their early education had included Greek, 
Doctor Peabody must not expect us to attach 
very much value to his assertions. 

C. A. EGGERT. 
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OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE 


Sim: During the reading of the acute and in- 
teresting observations of Mr. Dicey in the Na- 
tion of January 10 and 17, upon the present ten- 
cency in England to make more and more use 
of tbe agency of the Government in effecting 
social reform, as contrasted with the strong 
laissez-faire notions of thirty years ago, it has 
occurred to me that astrong and interesting evi- 
dence of this alteration is presented by the 
change wrought since that time in English pub- 
lic opinion upon the history of England in the 
seventeenth century. This is shown not only 
inthe caseof the royalist party in general, but 
especially in the case of Wentworth. A revul- 
sion of feeling has occurred in favor of the 
party, and especially of the statesman, who 
wished to gather power into the bands of the 
Government, to be used for the accomplishment 
of great internal reforms. It cannot be sup- 
posed that this is owing chiefly to Mr. Gardi 
ner’s researches, but rather that the change in the 
current of public opinion as to governmental 
action in the present has, to borrow a metaphor 
from electricity, induced a current in public 
opinion upon the action of Government in the 
past. 

It seems to me, too, that the increase which 
Mr. Dicey notices, between 1550 and 1880, in the 
promimence given to sympathy in English social 
and political thought, is similarly reflected in the 
contrast between the characteristic vineteenth- 
century histories of the two periods—between 
Macaulay’s narrowness of sympathy and the 
broad and impartial appreciativeness which, 
aside from scholarship, 1s the distinctive 
merit of Mr. Gardiner’s great work. 

J. F. JAMESON, 


its 


BALTIMORE, January 27, 1884. 


AN INDEX WANTED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: [tis a matter of surprise and regret to 
students of English literature that no volume of 
the series of English Men of Letters has yet been 
indexed, Facts relating to one of a group of 
contemporary writers have to be traced through 
several volumes of the series. To find ali that 
is said on Burke, one must read the volumes 
on Jobnson, Goldsmith, and Gibbon. This work 


is easy and pleasant enough for awhile; but 
one’s energy sometimes flags after searching for 
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a single fact through the 6,000 pages of the series. 
Every careful student will partially index his 
books for himself, but every such student would 
regard a complete index of this series as a valu 
able addition to his library. 

W. E. MrEap. 


ANSONIA, CONN., February 1, 1884 


DR. CLEVENGER AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 


Sin: Holding Professor Olson’s communica- 
tion before a mirror, or inverting it, neither 
adds to nor detracts from its lucidity. His well 


known familiarity with the classics affords bim 
a scope of expression often quite felicitous, and 
enables bim upon occasion to be diplomatic 
abiliues the genial Professor, whom everybody 
likes, would value less were his acquisitions less 
classic and more scientific 

I felt pained to think he should bave thought 
it necessary to imply so much in saying so lit 
It is of little cons« quence that the club held 
its meetings in the University, and that its pro 
per title is University Club of Chicago and not 
For that 
c rding to the D vuglas heirs, there is no Chica 
Zo University or They 
claim that the Senator deeded the Jand upon 


tle. 


Cbicago University Club. matter, ac 


University of Chicago. 


which the University was built, with the stipu 


that the University should be called by 


lation 
his name. 

The chair in question, according to the cata 
logues, Was not vacant; but as Professor Dexter 
has not delivered a lecture at the University for 
some years, and as the suggestion of my ap 
pointment was made after that gentleman had 
brought suit against the University, it 1s safe 
to assume that the chair in reality was unfilled, 
except so far as Professor Bastin could spare 
time from teaching zoOlogy, botany, chemistry, 
physics, mineralogy, and geology, to fill it. 


Professor Olson was President of the Uni- 
versity Club at the time the Darwinistic lec 
ture in question was delivered, and, as he may 


remember, interested bimself with Professors 
Bastin and Garrison in consulting the President 
if the University concerning my appointment: 
and that activity in that direction was suddenly 
ended immediately after the lecture was de- 
livered, even though before this the President 
had made an appointment to call upon me con 
cerning the chair. Another member of the Fa 
culty told me that, as my evolutionary views 
clashed with those taught in otber departments 
of the University, the President reconsidered 
the matter of appointing me. I understood that 
Professor Bastin resigned owing to similar inti 
mations concerning the effects of bis teachings. 
the well-known Baptist affiliations of the Uni- 
versity are incompatible with evolution, but not 
with involution. 

As to the martyrdom alluded to, probably the 
necessity for bripging suit to recover profes 
sorial salaries would make the incumbency of, 
and not the failure to obtiin, the chair a sacri 
tice. 

This ends my share in the controversy, no 
matter what may be published hereafter.—Re 
spectfully, S. V. CLEVENGER. 

Cuicaco, February 1, 1884. 


THE THEORIES OF ORE DEPOSITS 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 


Permit me to endeavor to correct, as far 
as possible in the space allowed, some of the 


SIR: 


statements contained in the review of ‘The Ge- 
ology of Wisconsin,’ in the Nation for January 
24. lL refer to tbe nearly two columns devoted 
to the ore deposits, in which it seems to me your 





‘The Nation. 


critic has done injustice to a number of scientific 
men. 

The view that the copper of the Lake Supe- 
rior region was originally finely disseminated 
through the igneous rocks bas been advocated 
by Muller Bauerman 
(IS75), Wadsworth (1880), 


1856). Is), Marvine 
and That it 


was locally concentrated through the agency of 


others, 


permeating atmospheric waters has been held 
by Foster and Whitney (1850), Rottermund 
(1856), Miller (1856), J. W. Dawson (1857), Hunt 
(1865), Baverman (1865), Pumpelly (IST1), Mar 
Vine (S75), Wadsworth (1880), and others. That 
the copper Was originally a portion of the ma 
terial from which the lavas were formed has 
been advocated, if not by others, at least by 


Wadsworth, who, after summarizing the views 


of others, gave in ISSO a theory in all essentia 
points identical with Cbamberlin’s, 

It was held by Whitney, in 184, 
and zine deposits were from aqueous s« 


that the lead 
lutions 
and that the gases originating from the decom 
posing organic matter in the beds intluenced the 
precipitation. In 1860, after giving sufticient evi 
dence toshow that the ores were extracted from 
Period, Whitney 


f that extraction 


the ocean during the Trenton 
stated his belief that the cause 
was the decomposition of the immense amount 
of organic matter in the beds and the hydrogen 
sulphide vielded by them: and that 
divided through 
tion were later concentrated by the percolating 
Pumpelly and Hunt later advocated 
added the the 
organic bodies, inthe process of gr 
i 


the tinely 
ores thus scattered the forma 
waters. 


the same view, and to it rv that 
wth, stored 
throug! 


their decomposition, these metals were deposited 


up metals in their tissues, while 


Pumpelly accounted for 


in the forming strata 


the localization by ocean currents and sardasse 


seas,and held that th 
the 


metals were leached into 


sea from older formations n 


Shaler, in 18 


summarized these views,and thus presented a 


theory almost identical with Chamberlin’s 
then, 


stating 


I claim, that your 


that all 


eritic 1s 


unjust to 


others in theories previous 





to Chamberlin’s are unsatisfactory while his is 
satisfactory, when others had previousilv ad 
vanced the same views. Your critic is mistak 


in his statement that Whitney regard: 





cbwan rocks as the distant source of t 


andin attributing to Chamberlia the origiva 
idea of the theory of ore deposits 
The mode of 


details of local appheation alone 


columns, 





“esentation and certs 





} 


seem ft 


ginal with Chamberlin, and alth« 
as careful as be should | 
to otbers, the injustice done 
to be the fault of y 
be. ratber than of anv one else. 

[have written this not to 


ugh he Wasnot 
ave been to give credit 
in the review seems 
A whoever he Mav 


our erifi 


endorse anv theory 


but simply to see justice done Yours verv re 
spectfully, M. E. Wapswortn. 
MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVI y 
CaM I Mass ruary 4, INS4 
~~ 
Notes 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce for their spring 


History of the D 
America to the Year 1525." by 
Weise: ‘ Prehistoric An 
le Nadvillac, translated by "‘ N 


publications * The 


} ~overies of 


‘wthur James 





erica, by the Marquis 
. D Anvers,” and 
f. F. W. Put 
lelv's ‘History of the Thirty 
translated by Prof. Andrew Ten 
Beginnings,’ a fami 


furnished with a preface bv Pr 
nam; Anton Gin 
Years’ War,’ 


‘The B K 





of the 
esis, by the Rev. R. Heber New 
ton: ‘ Bib’e Characters,’ bv the Alex 
ander D. Mercer, ‘The 
Words of Curist, considered as Principles of Per- 


Br eck 
har study of Gen 
late Rev 


D.D., with a memoir: 
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sonal and Social Growth,’ by President John 


Bascom, of the University of Wisconsi ‘Ry 
Ways of Nature and Life,’ bv Clarence Ds ng 
The Early Spanish Masters.” by Enuly W 


Washburn ; ‘The True Theory of the Sur y 








Thomas Bassnets; ‘Tbe Unit f Na re by 
Duke of Argyll; * Polities,’ an rod t 
the study of mparative nst i“ y 
Wim, W. Crane and Bernard Moses he | 
ments of Political Economy.’ by Pr 

Laveley translated by Alfred W. 1 1 
new edition of the ‘World's t gress’: a ‘ ‘ 
tbe “Stuyvesant editior t Irv ~W 

in seven volumes, large | ita 

Charles Scrbner’s Sons iv } 
preparation Peter the Great by | 
Schuyler, of which the maga ‘ 
hie have already had a f tas ‘ \ 
be illustrated by a verv large 
gravingsand a special map of | I 
time; ‘ Creation r & bit al 
the laght of Modern Scie vt \ 
Guyot; * The Cre s | ina,’ by | \\ 
Cable, illustrated The « S 
Lieut. J.D. J. Kelley Ss. N ‘ 

Johns’ and “Be ns t A Sun 
pers, in the uniform edi ra “ 
Donald G,. Mitchell l sauie | ow 
American publishers of tl Lat 
Denison Maurice, bw his 

* Darwinism Stated by Darwin 
title of a v f x s “ 

f the great atul st. bv I N 
Sheppard, to. be blished \ \ 
( iheyv w i ada t 
Paper Series * | es S ‘ 
George Du Maur { { 

} wing Part Ll. of ¢ st v { 
Philolegical Society's 1) ary 
English La Fr Lto4 M XN 4 
“ ssur l ( and ft i i Lew 

ama, by Lord Tennvs i this ‘ ‘ 

a pew popular t ev 

F. W. Christern has 1 ved the prosp. sof 
agreat undertaking the part of the ! . 
} se of Victor Palme This is g . 
than a reproduct wes f tt ( 
ihoerum 4 ectio’ of Joannes D - Mans 
which was published at F ea \ ‘ } 
the period 1750-17US, and js v practica 
abtainah at anv price, tl gh itis the i 
fard work of reference f the ling t i 
fthe day Phe reprint will be seld bv sul 
scription, and iv asa Whole, embracing thirty 
ne v es These willappear at the rate f 
ne every two months, and will be provided 
with a general index 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier” of MM. Emile Au 


iblished out 


itre (on 


Sandeau has 


Wm. R 


gier and Jules been | 


f turnin Mr Jenkins’s "Th 


temporain,” owing tothe circumstance of this 
‘oInedy's having been selected for a text-book at 
Columbia College 

{t is not a little difficult to find anything new 
and true to sav about Cavendish’s ‘ Laws and 
Pninciples of Whist, the fourteenth edition of 
which bas just been published (London: De La 
Rue: New York: Seribner & Welford He 


who gives his days and nights to the study of 


Cavendish will surely avoid that desolate old age 


which Tallevrand seemed to dread more than 
any punishment in the world to come. A word 
of praise is due to the care with which are 


printed in red and black the “hands” of the 
various illustrative games and coups, 
The — * A 


the first volume in the 


appearance Latter Day Saint,’ 


‘* American Novel Series ” 
of Henry Holt & Co., seems to mark a distinct 
stage in the change and evolution of American 
the 
the 


publishing consequent on the starting of 
the break-up of 


The new series is sub 


cheap libraries” and 


courtesies of the trade, 
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stantially uniform with the admirable ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour perhaps the best collection of 
foreign fiction ever issued by any American 
Devoted at first wholly to reprints, 
American novel 
Hour Series,” 
did not have 
many But as 
English fiction isdriven almost entirely out of 
American magazines, so is it dropping out of 
the listsof the regular publishers, who cannot 
care not to) compete with the Pi:ates’ Own 
lubrary. Running down a catalogue of the 
** Leisure Hour Series,” we noticed that it has con 
tained eighty-eignt volumes by British authors, 
Americans, 
(Tur- 


Series,’ 


publisher 
it was along while before an 
the ** Leisure 


and the first intruder, * Democracy,’ 


was admitted into 


followers nor any as successful. 


thirty-two by Germans, sixteen by 
ten by Frenchmen, seven by a Russian 
gevetf), and one by a Scandinavian (Bjornson). 
Mr. Geo, Cary Eggleston’s summary review of 
February 
American History, 
deserved portrait illustrations somewhat more 
than have been allowed it. Dr. Cyrus 
brief paper on the * Houses of the 
Mound Builders ” is a very clear and convincing 
presentation of the evidence justifving the be 
lief that these very perishable 
structures of reeds or timber and clay. Prof. 
Edward E, Salisbury begins a valuable genealo 
Family of Con- 
necticut. instalment of the 
well-edited private 
daily intelligence for Sir Henry Clinton. 


“Our Twerty-one Presidents,” in the 
number of the Magazine of 
recherch 


Thomas's 


houses were 


gical account of the Griswold 
In the 
origival secret record of 


current 


some 
fresh and interesting testimony is adduced affect 
ing the loyalty of Gen. Sullivan. 

The /latonist, **an exponent of the Philo- 
sophic Truth,” edited by Thomas M. Johnson, 
and published at Orange, N. J., bas just entered 
upon md volume, despite its ungainly 
form and the popular prejudice against Greek. 

The ‘‘ Portraits of American Fishes,” twenty 
in number, recently issued by the 


ifs sec 


American 
Angler, a journal doing efficient work in the 
of fish protection, are praiseworthy as 
giving a good idea of the outlines of our most 
common salt Beyond 
this we can say little in their favor,though great 


cause 
and fresh-water fishes. 


accuracy is claimed in the delineation of the ex- 
act nutaber of the tin rays, and even the scales 
The 
and printing are so poor that the plates are un- 
attractive, and the impression they make at first 


onthe gill covers of subjects. engraving 


sight unfavorable, 

Prang & Co. are early in the field of St. 
Valentine with a series of luxurious billets dow 
et beau and verse-tipped. The 
subjects of the illustrations are rather in tradi- 
tional accord with the Old World than the New, 
of two English sparrows, 
of the most successful of 
of our 14th of February. 
gathering apple-blossoms, 


silk-fringed 


and the love-making 
which is the theme 
them, is not apropos 
Another, with a girl 
is too remote for anything but dreams; but love, 
flowers, and birds go together there. 

We receive from Mr, J. A. S. Monks a charm 
ing etching—sheep in a rolling pasture, a work 
full of good qualities and promise of even bet- 
ter. It is simple and large in composition, witha 
fine sense of the picturesque in choice of subject, 
and tirm and direct in executicn. 

Up to the present time three numbers of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re 
search in England bave been published. An 
extensive coliection of all literature in any way 
connected with the debatable phenomena desig- 
nated by such terms as ‘‘mesmeric,” ‘‘psychical,” 
and “‘spiritualistic,” is being made. The fullest 
reports yet rendered are on thought transfer- 
ence, and the phenomena they describe certainly 
seem most extraordinary. A girl of severteen 
is placed outside a locked door with a member of 
the committee to observe ber closely. Witbin 


are her two younger sisters and other members 
of the committee. The latter select at random a 
card from a pack, and show it to the younger 
girls, who keep their minds intently fixed on it, 
when the name of it is called out, quite often 
correctly, by the girl without—in one case cor 
rectly fourteen times consecutively, where the 
chances against being right were 4,752,069. In 
another series of experiments simple figures, 
not easy to describe in words, are chosen, and a 


gentleman called in from another room who 
fixes the given outline intently in his mind. He 


is then led into a chamber and stationed bebind, 
and within a few feet of, but nof touching, a 
“sensitive” young man. After a few minutes of 
intense concentration on the part of the former, 
the latter takes upa pencil and drawsa rough 
sketch of the figure. Many of the originals and 
copies are given. All who have seen these ex- 
periments, we are told, are fully convinced. 
Hachette & Cv. publish a second edit:on of 
the ‘Manuel de Philologie Classique.’ by Solo- 
mon Reinach, one of the most brilliant and 
scholarly of that corps of archeologists trained 
by Frauce in the school at Athens, and whose 
graduates have traversed the whole field of classi- 
eal archeology with enthusiasm 
which no hardship or even the fear of death(which 


a scientific 


has occasionally occurred among them) has ever 
checked. This volume is encyclopedic in its 
comprehension of all that is necessary to ele 
mentary knowledge of philology and archwo 
logy ; an indispensable handbook for the student 
of the latter. It treats not only of philology 
pure and simple, but bibliography, epigraphy, 
palwography, the history of ancient art, numis- 
matics (with careful indication of the methcd of 
recognizing false coins), comparative grammar 
of the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, political and 
literary history of antiquity, music, measure in 
poetry, and the antique customs as revealed by 
literature and art, with a résumé of mythology. 
It forms a closely printed volume of 414 pages, 
including thirty-four pages of index—a marvel 
of condensation. 


—‘' W. B. B.” writes us: 

“Your correspondent ‘J.’ suggests an index 
to Niles’ Reyister. I beg leave tosay that Ni/es’ 
Register is included in the list of periodicals in- 
dexed by Poole in his ‘ Index to Periodical Lite 
rature,’ which can be seen at any of the public 
libraries in New York city.” 

True ; but this is not the kind of indexing our 
correspondent had in mind. Poole’s does not 
supply the place of any special index, though in 
default of any it is of course invaluable. 


—The series of lectures which Dr. Brehm, the 
distinguished German naturalist and traveller, 
is delivering in this city, does not receive on the 
part of our daily press the attention which the 
position of Dr. Brehm, as well as the intrinsic 
merit of the lectures themselves, deserves, and 
which, we are glad to notice, they meet with at 
the hands of our German public. Dr. Brehm, 
to whose ‘ Thierleb2n’ we have often had occa- 
sion to refer in these columns, is in bis own 
country second in popularity to no contempo- 
rary scientific writer, and as a lecturer it would 
be difficult to find his superior anywhere. No 
one who heard his discourses on ‘‘ A Journey in 
Siberia” and “The Fauna of the Primeval 
Forest,” could fail to be impressed with his 
eloquent delivery, abounding in exquisite bits 
of word-painting, such as his description of the 
awaking of spring in the Khirgiz steppe; the 
crossing of the river Pishma, in Southwestern 
Siberia, on floating ice perforated by the na- 
tives and held together by stout rope; an epi- 
demic among reindeer herds in the dreary coun- 
try of the Ostiaks, or the aspect of the forest 
scenery of Abyssinia. Dr. Brehm will deliver 
three more lectures at Steinway Hall, on ‘‘The 





Fauna of the Tundra” and ‘‘ The Pagan Osti- 
aks,” ‘‘ Character Sketches of the Ape Family,” 
and ‘‘ Colonists and Exiles in Siberia.” 

—Sir Lepel Griffin's rather priggish article on 
“Philistia,” in the January Fortnightly, has been 
received with great good humor on this side of 
the Atlantic, which proves that Americans have 
made some advance toward a state of mental 
equipoise since the time of Mrs. Trollope. We 
say priggish, because a writer who begins with 
the expression of a grave doubt whether 
Christopher Columbus conferred a blessing or 


a curse upon the civilized portion of the 
human race by discovering America, must 
be set down as a literary prig, however 


meritorious may have been his services in 
other departments of activity. Very droll, 
too, is Sir Lepel’s self-examination upon the 
question whether he is reaily justified in de- 
the opinious which a two months’ 
sojourn the United States have enabled 
bim to form. The fly on the ox’s horn took 
an equally serious view of bis responsibilities, 
Having settled this matter in favor of entire 
frankness, he sets forth with a long quotation 
from the New York World, in the style of Mr. 
Jefferson Brick, illustrating in a rough way, 
perhaps, but nevertheless truly, the ideas enter 
tuined by ‘*the most amiable and intelligent 
Awericans” in respect of their own grandicvse 
future, and the humiliation in store for the 
bloated aristocracies of the Old World. That 
this is the real spirit of America is made ail 
the more certain to bim by his perusal of ‘‘one 
of the latest and most pleasing American bouks, 
entitled ‘An American Four-in-hand in Bri- 
tain,’ by Mr. Andrew Carnegie.” While Ameri- 
cans hold the most unfavorable views of the 
destiny of Europe generally, they entertain a 
perfectly brimstone feeling toward England. 
Their dishke of Englishmen is, however, 
easily accounted for, because, according 
Sir Lepel, the English are ‘‘ almcst the most 
disagreeable extant.’ With this fine 
touch of impartiality he goes on to sbow that 1t 
is one of the reigning fallacies of the day to sup- 
pose that American women are good-looking. 
They are, on the contrary, extremely plain and 
ill-favored, except when one approaches the 
Canadian line, where an intermixture with the 
fine blood of the north has brought ina streak of 
comeliness. This is especially noticeable at De- 
troit, which is famed among American cities for 
its beautiful women. Lord Coleridge's compli- 
ment to American women for their beauty and 
intelligence transcended, in Sir Lepel’s opinion, 
the ordinary bounds of after-dinner gush. In- 
deed, the Chief Justice’s opinions of America 
and Americans generally have had a depress- 
ing effect upon Sir Lepel, causing him to doubt 
the independence of the Judiciary. “A Chief 
Justice,” he says, “should speak only from the 
bench.” Sir Lepel attended one of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s lectures, and went to the theatre 
to see how Mr. Irving and Miss Terry were ap- 
preciated by New York audiences. He found 
Mr. Arnold a total failure as a lecturer, because 
nobody could hear him, and nobody could have 
understood him if they had been able to hear. 
Mr. Irving made a mistake in producing the 
play of “Charles I.” in New York, because the 
Americans, ‘‘although ignorant of history, still 
vaguely associate Cromwell with liberty and 
the Stuarts with persecution.” Sir Lepel had 
been led to suppose that he should find the works 
of Matthew Arnold in the hands of the railway 
porters of America, so widely were the blessings 
of education extended throughout the country. 
But he did not see one railway porter thus em- 
ployed. In fact, he did not see one whose literary 
diversions tcok any higher form than the lice 
Gazette. This is far from reassuring, because it 


livering 


In 


to 


race 
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proves that Mr. Arnold's present endeavor to dif- 
fuse sweetness and light among fifty milliors of 
people is a much heavier task than was general 
ly supposed. Sir Lepel promises us another article 
on the working of our political institutions. It is 
safe to say that he will not be taken too seri 
ously, 


—Some twenty-five years ago Henrik Ibsen 
began publishing the remarkable series of works 
(now numbering thirteen dramas and a volume 
of lyrical poems) which has gained for bim the 
position of the foremost Scandinavian poet, and 
has called forth from his great but generous 
rival, BjOrnson, the admission that he possesses 
the ‘‘ greatest dramatic power of the age.” No 
Scandinavian poet is so widely read, owing not 
only tothe burning earnestness and not infre- 
quently biting satire of his writings, but partly, 
also, to the fact that, by adopting a peculiar 
orthography, his works are read with almost 
equal facility in Denmark, Norway, and Swe 
den. Each new work of Ibsen’s has been re- 
ceived with harsh comments by the critical 
press of Scandinavia ; but of late years, when 
the high praise of foreign critics has compelled 
his home assailants to at least tacitly admit the 
unqualified excellence of his literary style, criti 
cism has been directed to the subject-matter of 
his works, and his last two dramas, ‘‘ Et Duk- 
kehjem” (“A Doll Home,” of which a transla- 
tion by Miss Lord, entitled ‘‘ Nora,” was pub- 
lished in London in 1882) and ‘‘Gengangere” 
(*Ghosts”), in which he sharply satirizes the 
relations of sex in married life, have given rise, 
in addition to the usual press notices, to a whirl- 
wind of pamphlets, proandcon. The eminect 
Danish critic, Georg Brandes, has closely fol- 
lowed Ibsen’s literary career for nearly twenty 
years, and during that time bas not spared criti- 
cism, though the harsh tone of some of bis ear 
lier notices bas latterly been softened. To the 
November number of Nord und Siid he has con 
tributed a thorough and appreciative paper, 
containing a masterly analysis of the poet’s life 
and works. He points out how the hard daily 
struggle of Ibsen’s youth must have acted on 
his reserved, satirical nature as a challenge, and 
resulted in a certain suspiciousness in bis deal- 
Tbe ground tone in Ibsen's 
works is one of deep dejection. <A born idealist, 
who from the first thirsted after the beautiful 
in its highest form—ideal, spiritual beauty ; a 
born rigorist, influenced also by bis orthodox 
surroundings—determined to admire or acknow 
ledge no other than moral beauty—he needed 
but afew repulses to cause him to draw back 
within himself with a distrust of the surround 
ing worldin his heart. His first deep impression 
as a spiritual individuality was that of the rare- 
ness, or ‘‘never-ness "—as he in a bitter moment 
has added—of moral worth. It became an im- 
pulse with him to put to the proof whatever 
seemed real, and convince himself of its falsity. 
It became a passion with him to knock with bis 
fingers upon what seemed like metal, and it af- 
forded him a sort of painful satisfaction to hear 
the clang of its hollowness, Ibsen is a pessimist, 
but his pessimism is not of the kind which finds 
life itself an evil. He finds the world bad, but 
does not concern himself with the question as 
to whether life is a good. However sceptical he 
generally is, he does not really doubt the possi- 
bility of happiness. His pessimism is of a moral 
nature, grounded in the conviction that the ideal 
may become the real. It is, in brief, the pessi- 
mism of indignation; and bis want of sympathy 
with much that is painful is due to his convic- 
tion of the educational power of suffering 


ings with mankind. 


—Brandes emphasizes the fact that Ibsen's 
works represent with peculiar exactness bis ac- 
tual beliefs, and quotes statements made by Ib- 





fen in conversation, and extracts from his let 
ters, as proofs. For example, in December, 1570, 
Ibsen wrote: ‘‘ Liberty, fraternity are 


the 


equality, 
no longer the same things that they were in 
days of the blessed guillotine This 

politicians will not understand, and therefore I 
hate them. These 


is what the 


men want only revolutions 


in the outer, in the political world. But a 
such are mere trifles; it is a revolution in men’s 
spirits that is needed.” ‘The strife for free 
dom,” Ibsen writes, in IS71l, ‘is nothing els 
than the constant, living appropriation of tt 
idea of freedom. He who possesses freedom 


otherwise than as the thing struggled for, 
sesses it dead and spiritless Ibsen knows bin 

self only as an individual, and the only thing he 
really beheves in and respects is personality 
He stretches bis belief in the sacredness of pet 
sonality to the furthest. He thinks that an in 
dividual in order to develop the fruitful 
bility within his be ing, tirst and f 


stand free, stand alone; and be has therefore a 


possi 


remost must 


wakeful eye to the dangers which association, 
friendship, and even marriage, in this regard, 
earry with coovinced that in 
each man slumbers @ warrior soul, an uncon 
Man shall become bimself not 
through the will of higher powers, but through 
In the third part of his article Brandes 
bas carried his psychological analysis so far, as 
he puts it, “ that the standpoint of Ibsen's mind 
can be seen in the light of the literary conscious 
ness of the time.’ It 
Brandes in this interesting part of his article 


them. Ibsen is 


qnerable migbt. 


his own. 


is impossible to follow 
and do justice (in a few words) to his keen anal 
ysis of the different groups of Ibsen’s plays, as 
they deal with one or other of these four di 
the Brandes thinks ar 


visions of ideas which 


especially active inthe present—namely, such as 
leal with religion; such as have to do with tt 
differences between two ages; such as relate t 
Classes of society and their sti gl ast \\ 
such as deal with the relations between sex 


Naturally, Brandes, in closing, ma 
Lbsen 


Ibsen, he claims, is a universal spir 


marks comparing and his contemporary 


Bjornson 


while Bjornson, despite the cosmopolitanism of 
bis poetical description, is vational. The tw 
have no other likeness than that which arises 
from having the sam untryv, the san 


time 
of poetic material. The article is ac i 


», and similarity in the use and deve 


by an etched portrait of [bsen, which dispiavs a 
face of noble and impressive 
almost repelling sternness, though this is s 
what moditied by 


the poet. 


Brandes’s word picture f 


— It was recently announced ip the German pa- 


pers that all doubt concerning the authenticity 


of the much-discussed memuirs of Heine in M. 
Julia’s possession would soon be set at rest by 
their publication in Vom Fels zum Meer. In 


stead of solving this question, however, the Feb 
ruary number of that periodical c 
share toward the complication by an article from 
Herr Gustav Karpeles, who, if ought 
to be able to speak with who, 
instead, is exasperatingly 
That there once existed at 
script volumes of 





ntributes its 


any body, 
positiveness, but 

‘autious and 
three manu 


judicial. 
least 
Heine’s memoirs he considers 
as established beyond doubt; but whether, as 
would appear from the poet's utterances at vari 
lus times, they 


700 


were begun as early as 1825, 
partly recast later, in deference to his relatives, 
or consigned by him to the flames ina fit of dis 
satisfaction, and entirely rewritten in the last 
years of his life, when he lay in the ‘' mattress 
tomb "—all these questions Herr Karpeles de- 
clares himself unable to answer. That Heine in his 
last illness was occupied with what he spoke of 
as his from his letters to 


memoirs Wwe know 








the Mouche and from Alfred Meissner, who } 
self saw the manuscript; but Karl Hillebrand 
then Heine's secretary, seems to have beet 
aware of their existence rat least 
ect On the whole Herr Ka $ 
proba that whatever unpul 
pts Matt } ' & itot 
had pres * la t 
sucha Vis at pr und M ‘ 
Neit! ble Kar} \ 
‘ rs w! for t ba lee 
\“ th thie ~ t “ 
i il sity r he i ‘ n ‘ t 
nh self nis r ft t i 
Sprone f as as it \ t 
story { ‘ 
markable pr s ‘ 
prectous and st painful st . R 
is Herr Karpeles tempt y 1 " 
s} itindd a (ioetl s N } 
boldt and Hegel, Mev ‘ ‘ M 
Rossini and Wagne Las und Mary 
and Victor Huge, George Sand a M 
In every other res} t ate 
\ } s Fi WW say 
ers, W { they t ‘ | 
tion which, f sta Y 
ire better ser | , \ \ ‘ 
of any thre eonne know < 
Germany or ip this try Note ‘ 
miscellane sa viscellany \ br ew 
Pass if in s'rations l S108 
of writers t <pu “ et with t 
Videlv known na i f Anesergrul 
pimital writer {f pensa iT as } 
English reader who knows at great i 
periodicals are not always a guarar 1 
SAP] Cine “ tne i , 
the not abits ie! Llishers 
have uivautaes, if { ‘ rsa <¢ 
f I s W vet , y z 
Ke s sf a i reg 
n 1 1 ! >. 
‘ “ rs { a } } i 
i he 1 { i s wt t 
t DOs es oy na t i ira 
iN vt x} ssi ‘ i 
iv tage ail 
nes shes a 3 
“ st tiv s 8 ‘ . t 
er \ elive s ad ses VV 
sery that Vv 1 ite 
bet allv 1 rus is t ! } 
s iths ag t exhaustive ti ssed in 
an able artich White Lies " (Die Noth 
and which bas been still more fully treated ina 
recent work Dv Max Nordau on ‘‘ The ¢ ven 
tional Lies of Civilized Man’ Die Conven 
tione il i der Culfurmenschheit Can it 
be that another era of German introspective 


philosopby is dawning‘ And has the ingenu 


ousness of Bismarck really paved the way for 
another Tugendbund “—for a return to the 
days of Fichte, the most uncompromising theo- 
retical opponent of ‘‘ white lies” among Ger- 


nan moralists ¢ 


—The 
mn the summit of the 
gurated in October last, 


high-level meteorological observatory 
Ben Nevis, formally inau- 
was visited at Christ- 
two members of the G 
Professor G. 

and Mr. John Murray, and a few particulars of 
the visit of inspection are given by Professor 
Chrystal in Nature. The routine of the observa- 
tory at present consists in bourly observations 
of the barometer, protected thermometers, dry 
and wet-bulb and 
wind-direction and pressure; rain, snow, sleet, 
or hail; mist, fog, or haze; clouds lower and up- 


mas-time by verning 


Bedy of the institution, Chrystai 


maximum and minimum; 


per; amount, species, and direction; sunshine 
recorder, miscellaneous, thunder, lightning, ha- 


The Nation. 
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aurora, meteors, etc. 
instruments are attached to a ladder fixed in 
the snow, as the level of which rises and falls, 
they are moved from step to step, so as to keep 
them as nearly as possible at the regulation dis- 
tance of four feet from the surface. A measure- 
ment from the top of the ladder to the surface 
gives the depth of the snow, which then varied 
from six to ten feet at different parts of the 
summit of the mountain. The observers have 
had for some time back to conduct a constant 
warfare with the rapidly accumulating snow. 
Not infrequently all hands bad to be turned out 
to clear the doors and windows of the observato- 
ry, when it sometimes* happened that the snow 
drifted in so rapidly that it was almost impossi 
ble to shut the door again. The deviceof thesnow 
stuircase overcomes the difficulty to a large ex- 
tent. 


los, 


. — | 
The thermometric | 
' 


southern border of Palestine; that it adjoined 


| the western extremity of Edom; that itlay in a 


Professor Cbrystal does not dwell at | 


length on all the interesting casual observations 


recorded in the log kept by Mr. Omond, the 
to the | 
| was even much nearer to the Mount of the Law. 


chief observer. He alludes, however, 
frequently occurring phenomenon which Mr. 


Owond calls “ glories.” The shadow of the head | 


| 


or hands of the observer is frequently seen on | 


the clouds in the valley to the northeast sur- 
rounded by a halo of color. The phenomenon 
appears to be akin to, or identical with, the mist 
phantom so well known under the name of the 
“Brocken Spectre.” The directors passed one 
night on the summit with the observers, and 
rose the next morning to see the sun rise—an 
extraordinary spectacle. 
gratulated on the weather he enjoyed on Ben 
Nevis, but it appeared that the treat was as 
great for him as for his guests. Since the be- 
givning of his seclusion on November 11, there 
had been only three fine days: all the rest of the 
time the most he had seen was an occasional 
glimpse of a snow-covered mountain-peak 
through a hole in the mist. 


KADESH-BARNEA. 
Kadesh-barnea; its Importance and Probable 
Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it; includ- 
ing Studies of the Route of the Exodus and 
the Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., Editor of the Sun- 
day School Times. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1884, 
WHETHER one shares the opinion of the author 
or not, that ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea wasa site of im- 
portance forty centuries ago”—an allusion to 
the march of Chedorlaomer; that ‘‘ it was more 
than once the scene of events on which, forthe 
time, the history of the world was pivoting”; 
that a study of it in its varied associations in- 
volves a study of Jewish history from the days 
of Abraham ‘‘to the still vague and shadowy 
days of unfulfilled prophecy ”—it 1s not difficult 


Mr. Omond was con- | 
| Beer-sheba, to the border of Palestine. 


wilderness of its own name, forming a part of 
the Wilderness of Zin, in the still more compre- 
hensive Wilderness of Paran. But, how far 
south did Palestine extend? how far west, 
Edom? and how far north, Paran! Which 
known site would answer all the requirements 
of the numerous texts in which Kadesh-barnea 
is mentioned? We must restrict our review 
of identifications to those suggested by actual 
travellers, 

Dr. Thomas Shaw, an English scholar, who 
travelled in the East in 1722, was inclined to lo- 
cate Kadesh as far south as Kalaat Nakhl, in 
the centre of the Piigrim’s way leading from the 
north end of the Gulf of Suez to the north end 
of the Gulf of Akabah, about 100 miles north 
of Mt. Sinai. The learned Pococke, who began 
his Eastern journey some fifteen years later, 
was induced by vague reports to presume that 
Moses’s rock of Meribah, in the Wildernessof Zin, 


Nearly seventy years passed before another 
European scholar trod the ground of the Hebrew 
wanderings. In 1807 Seetzen, the famous Ger- 
man explorer, came on a “ flat, dry wady,” on 
the northwest edge of the Azazimeh mountain 
tract, which was designated to him as Wady el- 
Kdeis. Seetzen attempted no identification of 


the place with Kadesh, in spite of the resem- | 
| blance of the namesand of the proximity of the | 
locality, about fifty miles south of the site of | 


The 
Swiss traveller, Burckhardt, who, following 
Seetzen, explored the Arabah, the great depres- 
sion—a continuation of the Jordanic Ghor—ex- 
tending from near the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Akabah, and in 1812 discovered the ruins of the 
ancient rock-city, Petra, thought Kadesh-bar- 


| nea, in its wider sense, was perhaps the Biblical 


name of that gorge. Léon de Laborde, who 


| artistically supplemented Burckhbardt’s descrip- 


to agree with him that tbat famous locality, the | 


pivotal point of the Jewish wanderings through 
the wilderness, as related in the Pentateuch, is 
not too small a subject for a large book, consid- 
ering that its location has been for centuries, 
and to this day continues to be, a matter of 
almost passionately earnest discussion among 
eminent scholars. 

Where was Kadesh barnea, or Kadesh (the 
Holy, or the Sanctuary), also designated as 
Enmishpat (‘‘ Fountain of Judgment’), Meribah 
(Strife), and perhaps also Rithmah (Broomgrass- 
spot)—around which the Israelites dwelled or 
wandered for thirty-seven or thirty eight years; 
where Moses struck the rock and Miriam died; 
whence the Hebrews, on the return of the spies, 
started in their rash attempt to invade the Land 
of Promise from the south, and whence their 
leader sent messengers to the King of Edom, be- 
fore moving toward the land east of the Jordan? 
What is certain is, that it was south of the 


tion of Petra, accepted the Swiss traveller’s sug- 
gestion, and located the fountain of Kadesh 
near Jebel Jerafeh, west of Petra. Karl von 
Raumer located Kadesh in the northern portion 
of the Arabah, and not far from that tract 
it was sought by the American traveller, 
Stephens, in 1836, and immediately after by 
Lord Lindsay and G. H. von Schubert. Dr. 


Robinson, whose explorations of Scriptural 
lands so rapidly eclipsed those of almost 
all other travellers through the same re- 


gions, believed hediscovered the waters of Meri- 
bah Kadesh ip *‘’Ain el-Weibeh, one of the most 
important watering places in all the great val- 
ley” of the Arabah, nearits north end. ‘‘ There 
are here, indeed, three fountains, issuing from 
the chalky rock of which the slope is composed. 

The southernmost source consists of 
three small rills of limpid and good water, flow- 
ing out at the bottom of asmall ex:avation in 
the rock. The soft chalky stone has crumbled 
away. .” There was nothing striking in 
the topographical reasons which could be ad- 
duced in favor of all these identifications, and, 
on the other band, there are many points in the 
respective Biblical accounts which militate 
agaiust them—and they are very forcibly urged 
by our author, 

About a year after the appearance, in 1841, 
of Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ John Row- 
lands, an English clergyman, who had repeat- 
edly travelled through the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and the adjoining parts, made a trip from Heb- 
ron southward, in company with his friend 
Canon Williams, and under the guidance of a 
Bedouin sheikh, Selim. The travellers had 


reached, on the wall-rampart of the Smooth 
Mountain, about fifty miles south of Hebron, | 
a point, as they considered on natural as well 


as Biblical grounds, of the south frontier of 
Canaan. While they stood there, Sheikh Selim 
told them that at some distance beyond there 
was a place known as Kadis. It was exactly 
where they would have expected to find the 
site of Kadesh, but they were then unable to 
proceed to the place. Not long afterward Row- 
lands made another trip south—-this time in 
company with Mr. Johns, the British Vice-Con- 
sul at Jerusalem—travelling by way of Gaza. 
Here he found two sheikhs of the Terabin Arabs 
—a tribe accustomed to roam through the east- 
ern branches of the Wady el-Arish—who, after 
much inquiry, promised to guide him to Ayn 
Kadeis, in the Azazimeh Mountains. The jour- 
ney thither was fruitful in identifications calcu- 
lated to strengthen the expectation of reaching 
the site of Kadesh, And finally he stood, as he 
afterward described it in a letter to Canon Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ before the rock smitten by Moses, and 
gazed upon the lovely stream which still issues 
forth at the base of this rock.” His excitement 
was indescribable as he 

‘paced backward and forward, examining the 
rock and the source of the stream; looking at 
the pretty little cascades which it forms as it 
descends into the channel of a rain torrent be- 
neath. . . . Therock is a large single mass, 
or a small hill, of solid rock, a spur ot the 
mountain to the rorth of it rising immediately 
above it. It is the only visible naked rock in 
the whole district. The stream, when it reaches 
the channel, turns westward, and, after run- 
ning about three or four hundred yards, loses 
itself in the sand.” 

Rowlands had ‘“‘not seen such a lovely sight 
anywhere else in the whole desert—such a copi- 
ous and lovely stream.” Everything seemed to 
answer perfectly to the description inferable 
from Scripture—the name, the location, the ap- 
proaches, the roads, the wild surroundings, the 
rock, the water, and ‘‘the grand space for en- 
campment which lies to the southwest of it—a 
large rectangular plain about nine by five or 
ten by six miles, and this opening to the west 
into the still more extensive plain of Paran.” 

The first scholar of eminence who supported 
Rowlands’s view was Professor Tuch, of Leip- 
zig, in 1847. Winer, in his Biblical ‘ Realwor- 
terbuch,’ and Dr. Wilson, in ‘Tbe Lands of the 
Bible,’ also adopted it. In 1849, however, Dr. 
Robinson came out in defence of his own identi- 
fication of Kadesh, ridiculing the discovery of 
Ain Kadis and ‘‘the amusingly credulous cha- 
racter of the whole narrative” about it. In 
America and England, Robinson’s dictum was 
sufficient to prejudice most Bible students 
against Rowlands and his discovery ; but in 
Germany, such high authorities as Fries and 
Kurtz came forward with able dissertations in 
opposition to the views of the American travel- 
ler, and a host of other critics accepted or fa- 
vored their conclusions—among them Karl Rit- 
ter and Knobel. In England, too, the same 
view, favorable to Rowlands’s Ain Kadis, was 
eventually taken by Wilton, Palmer, Tristram, 
and others, and in this country by President 
Bartlett and Professor Lowrie. What prevent- 
ed Rowlands’s striking identification from being 
universally adopted, in preference to the rather 
arbitrary locations of Kadesh in the Arabah, 
was mainly the doubt expressed by Robinson 
and his supporters, which was strengthened by 
the repeated failure of travellers to find the lo- 
cality described by the enthusiastic English 
divine. Dr. Stewart, Dr. Thomson, Abeken, 
Palmer, Bartlett, and others came near Seet- 
zen’s Wady el-Kdeis and Rowlands’s Ain Kadis, 
but each of them was led away from, or other- 
wise missed, the rock and the stream the sight 
of which so enchanted the latter explorer. ‘The 
reason of these failures is thus stated by our au- 
thor : 


‘* All by themselves, in the mountains bearing 
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their name, north of the region of the TeeyAhah 
and the Haywit, are the Azdzimeh Bed’ ween, 

‘one of the poorest and most degraded of Arab 
tribes’—the most Ishmaelitish of Ishmaelites. 

According to Palmer’s testimony, ‘they are su 

perstitious, violent, and jealous of intrusion upon 
their domain, suspecting all strangers ‘ f sinister 
designs upon ‘their lives and property.’ . 

’Ayn Qadees, the site of Kadesh- barnea, is 
in the heart of the Azdzimeb territory, The 
AzAzimeh themselves will not guide travellers to 
it: nor will they give consent to the Teeyaba to 
doso. Hence, although it is but a little distance 
east of the direct route from Sinai to Hebron, it 
has. for generations, been practically inacces 


sible to travellers. The ordinary Teeydha 
guides could not escort travellers thither; the 
superstitious Azizimeh would not, And, in 


this state of things, the Teeyiha bave doubtless 
been reluctant to admit to travellers that they 
knew of a place so near their route, while they 
were unable to go to it. Therefore it is that 
there came to be doubts of its very existence. 


‘Rowlands, indeed, was peculiarly favored 
in having Terfbeen guides from Gaza, as he 
went in search of the long-sought site, The ler- 
fbeen are the only Arabs who seem on good 
terms with ali the other tribes alike. Their im 
mediate territory stretches from below Suez to 
Gaza. They are on excellent terms 
with the jealous, superstitious, and quarrelsome 
Azizimeb. . . . It was through their gui 
dance that Rowlands was enabled to reach tbe 
jealously-guarded fountain of Kadees within 
the territory of the Azazimeh. But when he 
came out from that sacred enclosure, it seemed 
as if its entrance were not only immediately 
closed behind him, but actually lost to sight and 
knowledge.” 

It would take morespace than we have totell, 
after our author, by what use of wit and Yankee 
with what help from a_ noted 
dragoman, andin spite of what dangers, he, in 
the beginning of the spring of 1881, ‘‘on a casual 
tour, was enabled to overcome all these obsta 
cles, and find his way to a sight shielded so 
jealously, and lied about so vigorously and va 
riously, by successive generations of the typical 
Ishmaelites who surrounded it.” For the par 
ticulars we must refer the reader to the part of 
the book which treats of the ‘‘Hunt.” Mr. 


shrewdness, 


Trumbull entered the tract of the AzAzimeh 
through Wady Kadis, ‘‘an extensive, hill-en 
circled, irregular-surfaced plain, several miles 


wide, and . . . certainly large enough to 
bave furnished a camping ground fer Kedor 
la’omer's army, or for all the host of Israel ” 
means a great deal the sense of the 
writer, whose faith the verbal text of the 
Pentateuch (of including its often as 
sailed figures) is such as to make him exclaim 
with St. Paul, in regard to doubtand doubters: 
**God forbid: yea let God be found true, but 
every man aliar.’” Along the middle of the 
wady is an extensive water bed. Rich fields of 
wheatand barley covered a large portion of it. 
There were artificial ridges to retain and utilize 
the rainfall. Along the foot-hills of the ranges 
northward were found ‘‘cairns and circles of 
stone, which could bardly be other than remains 
of dwellings of a prehistoric age,” and “signs 
on every hand of a large population there in 
former times.” Our traveller then traversed a 
rough, stone-covered plain, still called Wady 
Kadis. It was distressingly waterless, with 
dazzling chalk hills in front—just such as the 
Wilderness of Kadesh must have been when the 
Israelites expected to die there with their cattle 
from thirst. But after nearly three hours of 
moving in the wady, on a sudden, sharp turn 
to the right, the eagerly-sought wells of Kadis 
were before his eyes. 


which in 
in 


course 


“Tt was a marvellous sight! 
barren and desolate stretch of the burning 
desert-waste, we had come with magical sud- 
denness into an oasis of verdure and beauty, 
unlooked for and bardly conceivable in such a 
region. A carpet of grass covered the ground. 


Out from the 


Fig trees, laden with fruit nearly ripe enough 
for eating, were along the shelter of the south- 





The 


ern hillside. Shrubs and flowers 
selves in variety and profusion. Running water 
gurgled under the waving grass. We had seen 
nothing like it since leaving Wady Fayrin 
“Standing out from the earth covered lime 
stone hills at tbe northeastern sweep of this pi 
turesque recess, was to be seen the ‘larg 


Nation. 


showed them 


single 


mass, or a small hill, of solid rock” whieh Row 
lands looked at as the cliff (Sy smitten by 
Moses, i 

“A circular weil, stoned up from the botton 
with time-worn limestone blocks, was the tirst 
receptacle of the water. A basin of 
pool of water larger than either of the wells 


but not stoned up like them, was seemingly the 


principal watering place. It was a short dis 
tance southwesterly from the second well, and 
it looked as if it and the two wells might lx 
supplied from the same subterranean source 

the springs under the rock. .. Anothel 
aud vet larger pool, lower down the slope, was 
supplied with water by a stream which rippled 
aud cascaded along its narrow bed fr the 
upper pool; and vet beyond this, westward, the 
water gurgled away under tbe grass, as we had 
met it wheo we came in, and finally lost itself in 


ee 


and sweet, 


after leaving 


the parching wady from which this o 
rhe water itself was remark — 1 
unequalled by any we had ind 
the Nile 


“One thing was sure: all that Rowlands bad 
said of this vasis was abundantly justitied by 
the facts. . The sneers which other tra 
vellers had indulged in, over the creation of his 
heated fancies, were the result of their own lack 
of knowledge—and charity. “ 

Is the problem now solved Is it pow as 
tain where Kadesh-barnea was as it is, say 
where Duluth is? In answer to this questi 
we cannot go any further than to say hat 
agreeing, on examination, with Tuch, Fries 
Kurtz. Knobel, and other authorities down t 
Miihlau and Volek in their just issued nintl 
edition of Gesenius’s Dictionary, we deem Row 
lands’s identification of Kadesh, wil Mr 
Trumbull so weightily s ipports by bis tes 
mony and research, the strongest of ie 
fications known to us, and that tl atte s 
quite modest when in the preface he expr s 
his ‘‘ confident expectation that 1 eg iw 
come fromthe new discussions which this volume 
provokes than from the immediat: s 
of its own discussion of the main points at is 
sue.” Confirmations by new explorers, to wl 
the route has now been clearly pointed out, may 
soon dispel all objections based on the ‘| 
of ‘‘ heated fancies,” and secure to the Amer 
traveller lasting fame as one of tl seov < 
with Seetzen and Rowlands, or the s 
of the most interesting spot, next to S 
the boary traditions of ¢ Hebrew ora 
from Egypt. Mr. Tru who sees thos 
traditions not merely venera g s } 
authentic sacred history it s 1 
of tremendous difficulties the unity a 
mony of the Mosat i ts, has ted 
vears of untiring research fo the « j 
all doubtful points connected wi s ma 
topic. ransacking libraries and piling up ap 
digious amount of irned testimony, useful t 
scholars, though a portion of it be rubbist 

References to Bible texts 1 ntators, 
tics, and other authorities—some of them ofte1 
repeated, and otbers quite supertiuous—bave 
with the addition of copious exes, sWelled 
the volume to large proportions, but d nished 
its attractiveness for the mmon reader. Or 
page 151 we find in the text, in support of a 
jecture which supports itself, tw tv-sIx 1 
tical commentators and other Bible students 
cited “for exa le the first seven being 
Adrichomius, Raleigh, Furer, Quaresmius, Ains 
worth, Drusius, and | and, in foot-notes 
twenty-six refer es to books. The reference 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (‘* Ras! n the 
same page, shows that Mr. Trumbull bas not 
alwars adhered to bis determination ‘to cite 
directly from the authority quoted”: for Rashi 
does not express, at the place cited, the view 








12°7 
~ 6 
adopted by the twenty six, though bis remark 
there well accords with it. N es Ras aS 
referred t¢ 1 page INV, say t “ is ted 
Which express his eaning, bowever. Part of 
the ntents of the first note page lf s 
taken directly f tl SOUTCES ated, t 
f Neult s ‘Geographi lu 7 i 
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T \ r favor fag il z | 
t i twas e tha id | te irs 
v tl 4 ivi Maca v f his eulogist 
It is mot s gs se ent pages of the 
ssa i f Addison's elevation and 
I tv, bis g s s s t influe 1 
| s rals, and t Sy vy to Ste 
Lick s Add i | well know 
xz s beart to be the warmest and! t for 
sr g that beat with fidelity ¢t his ow? \t 
t Maca iv's rhet force, and fame 
iow the feeble protests that strove here 
! x st t injustice and untruthful 
s of funeral orat had pronounced 
~ ssorin tl (y it-M gulship f 
isses, Hi id t, however, erased 
Atticus ah, if Addison had only 
escaped Pope's satire as bly as Swift's jests 
Atticus 1 perpetual interrogation mark 
tixed ¢ Addison's repute: it cannot be passed 
by, ittempts curiosity, it leads on to investiga 
tion, and the inquiry issues at last in a book like 


Mr. Courthope’s. 


With all his sincers gard for his hero, and 
his regrets that there is nothing new to say, Mr. 
Courthope is a very csndid biographer and 
frank criti He strews the confessions of Addi 


son's limitations along his pages instead of mass 
ing them, but they are all mentioned and defined. 
The early works, the translations, the “Account 
of the English Poets,” the Latin verses, etc , 


tenderly handled; the dust is hardly brushed off 


are 


them. The opera, ‘‘Rosamond,” is dismissed 
with the quotation from Dr. Burney that nothing 
more need be said of Addison’s musical talent 


than that he was insensible to Handel and had a 
predilection for Clayton. The tragedy, ‘*Cato, ad 
is bowed out on its merits, as owing its success 
solely to long-extinct party passions—a play in 
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which ‘‘all the actors seem to be oppressed with 
an uneasy 


consciousness that they have a cha 
racter to sustain, and are not confident of coming 
up to what is expected of them.” The comedy, 
“The Drummer,” is declared ‘‘a standing proof of 
Even 
as a poet, though a rally is made in favor of 
“The Campaign,” Addison is suspected by Mr. 


Addison’s deficiency in dramatic genius.” 


Courthope of an *‘uneasy consciousness that he 
was really inferior to such men as John Philips 
and Tickell.” 

There is nothing left for Addison (of course be 
made no mark in Parliament or in his adminis 
trative offices) but to be found preéminent as an 
and yet Mr. Courthope, while 
knowledging this necessity, can do plain justice 
to Steele: 


essayist; ac 


‘“‘There is scarcely a department of essay 
writing developed in the Spectator which does 
not trace its origin to Steele. It is Steele who first 
ventures to raise his voice against the prevailing 
dramatic taste of the age on behalf of the supe- 
rior morality and art of Shakespeare’s plays. 
. . . Steele, too, it was who attacked, with 
all the vigor of which he was capable, the fash- 
ionable vice of gambling. . . , ‘The practice 
of duelling, also, which bad bitherto passed un- 
reproved, was censured by Steele. . The 
sketches of character studied from life, and the 
letters from fictitious correspondents, . . . 
appear rougbly, but yet distinctly, drafted in 
the Tutler. Even the papers of literary criti- 
cism, afterward so fully elaborated by Addison, 
are anticipated by bis friend, who may fairly 
claim the bonor to have been the tirst to speak 
with adequate respect of the genius of Milton. 
In a word, whatever was perfected by Addison 
was begun by Steele.” 

After Macaulay’s studied depreciation of the 
originator and manager of the periodical that 
determined the principal literary form of the 
eighteenth-century this is a very 
refreshing passage, nor does it overstate Addi 
son’s debt to the fag who idolized him from 
school-days. It 1s true that Addison was master 
of a literary manner usually finer than Steele’s, 
though he had less heart, less earnestness, less 


essayists, 


tenderness, less sympathetic humanity and prac- 
tical philanthropy. But the obligation to Steele 
should not be understood to imply too much. Un 
doubtedly Addison was far more effective in 
creating modern social public opinion by teaching 
wit to be decent and virtue to be amiable; by 
finding the true English mean between the Court 
and the Puritans; by making good taste, guod 
sense, and good manners the characteristic ideal 
of the commercial and professional middle class. 
When all is said, that is the service he was 
really most instrumental in accomplishing; but it 
is by its nature a passing one. Sir Walter Scott 
did a very similar thing when he displaced the 
povels of the last age by his own; but the value 
of this revolution is felt only by the historical 
student. For posterity, Sir Walter’s fame, like 
Addison’s, rests on the actual worth of his work 
In Addi- 
son’s case, while it is acknowledged that men 
not to cease to be mindful of the humble 
beginnings by which they rise, nor forget to be 
grateful to the of innocent literary 
amusement and cultivated criticism, neverthe 
less it cannot be blinked that the larger part of 
Addison’s work is at present essentially eommon- 
A new Dr. Johnson might hesitate to 
advise our youth to give their days and nights 
to Addison; in fact, our youth do not read, vor 
perbaps do they need to read, any of his sketches 
except the ** Roger de Coverley” papers and the 
‘Tory Foxhunter.” The rest may be left, some 
to those who are still interested in sedan chairs 
and link-boys, some to those who are curious 
about Boileau’s standard and the proprieties, 
some to those who do not yawn over homilies on 
cheerfulness, etc., etc. 

Some shadow of the modern tedium induced 
by the standard essayists has fallen even on 


to the new age as it comes and goes. 


ought 


pioneers 


place. 


| 
} 





Mr. Courthope, who has hardly taken decent 
pains to clothe the dry bones of facts and criti- 
cism with a garment of the life they once sus- 
tained. The biography is, in fact, dull. Soit 
would seem that, despite his keen, cold observa- 
tion, second only to Swift’s among contem pora- 
ries, despite his refined taste, his merciful 
humor, his adroitness and charm of style, bis 
reconciling and humanizing influence over his 
age, Addison (not to speak it profanely), odor- 
ous of all his virtues, mounts ad astra—to the 
upper shelves. There he finds all his little sen- 
ate ‘‘ gone before,” and with them can take bis 
ease in his inn. A highly honorable, highly 
respectable, highly comfortable place he has, as 
in his earthly days at Button’s. To posterity, 
as even to those friends who sunned themselves 
in his presence when his frigidity was thawed by 
wine, he seems a distant, chilly, isolated man, a 
spectator standing outside and observing the 
surtaces of life in the crowd; slightly grandiose, 
perbaps, but irreproachable in all forms, 
whether of courtesy or composition; the most 
affable if not the most accessible of friends; the 
favorite of fortune, and sometimes her dupe 
(as in the noisy Cato business); in his heart more 
stoic than Christian, with that pride in his 
dignity which tempted bim to summon a rakish 
youth to bis bedside to see how he “ could die.” 
What a pity it is that one cannot remember so 
fine a figure without recollecting also that there 
was the crooked papist who wrote ‘ Atticus,” 
and the bonest Dick whose life, he humbly said, 
was ‘at best but pardonable.” Such is the por- 
trait, at least as Mr. Courthope brings out its 
lines, and it is the same picture painted by con- 
temporaries, 
Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmern. [Fa- 
mous Women Series.] Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 
Mrs. OLIVER'S recent ‘Life of Maria Edge- 
worth’ (see Nution, No. 928) makes this volume 
of the ‘‘Famous Women Series” not so fresh 
and striking as its predecessors, but it is not un- 
likely that many persons will gain from it a 
more distinct idea of Maria Edgeworth. Mrs, 
Oliver bad accumulated an abundance of anec- 
dote and detail, which only a most skilful hand 
could have combined without confusing the out- 
lines of the central figure. If her book left 
something to be desired in the absence of critical 
appreciation, the present volume only partly 
supplies the lack. Miss Edgeworth was not an 
author about whom a critic nowadays could say 
brilliant things; but that there is something 
more to be said of her thanis to be found in 
either of these biographies, is proved by those 
gracious pages in the ‘ Book of Sibyls’ that have 
embodied, as never before, the charm both of 
her books aud of herself. 

To Miss Edgeworth’s father Helen Zimmern 
is unjust. He is measured by the standards of 
to-day, with a very scanty knowledge of his 
time and his surroundings. It is the difficulty 
of biograpbies made to order, that the writer 
rarely has the time, even when the desire is 
strongest, to study the subject from all sides, 
as one does who chooses to write a life only from 
personal motives. It is often said, ‘“‘If Miss 
Edgeworth’s father had Jet her alone,” with an 
implied inference that free work would have 
been better work. On the contrary, it seems 
to us doubtful if would have succeeded 
without her father’s suggestion and training. 
[ier work, even with all its great excellence, 
was not of the sort that compels its own doing. 

But, all this aside, the book is heartily wel 
come, if only for the sake of the long extracts 
from the volume of letters and journals pri- 
vately printed by the last Mrs. Edgeworth. 
The most significant, the most impressive, at 


she 


| 
this moment, are frem the letters of fifty-three 





years ago, of which one might think the ink 
scarcely dry. The first explains why ‘ Helen’ 
is not an Irish story: 


“It is impossible to draw Ireland as she now 
is in a book of fiction ; realities are too strong, 
party passions too violent, to bear to see or care 
to look at their faces in the looking-glass. The 
people would only break the glass and curse the 
foo! who held the mirror up to nature—distorted 
nature, in afever. We are in too perilous a 
case to laugh ; bumor would be out of season— 
worse than bad taste.” 

In the second the italics are bers : 

“Tt is scarcely possible that this country can 
now be tranquillized without military force to 
reéstablish law ; the people must be made to 
obey the laws, or they cannot be ruled after 
any concessions. Nor would the mob be able 
to rule if they got all they desire; they would 
only tear each other to pieces, and die drunk or 
famish sober. The misfortune of this country 
bas been that England has always yielded to 
clamor what should have been granted to jus- 
tice.” 





Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of 


the Bible. By P. W. Clayden, London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1883. Pp. iv.- 
320, 
SAMUEL SHARPE’s long life of more than 


eighty-two years (1799-1881) was an uncommonly 
active and useful one. Heis one of the most 
pleasing examples of that tolerably large class of 
Englishmen who, while mainly engaged in com- 
merce or politics, devote their leisure hours to 
questions of science and literature. These men 
do not usually rise above the grade of amateurs 
—they rarely make important additions to the 
world’s literary and scientific stores—but they 
make their own lives healthier and bappier, and, 
by popularizing knowledge, cultivate the general 
community, and render the scholar’s work 
easier. Mr. Sharpe was ina banking house from 
his sixteenth to his sixty-second year, yet he 
found time to study the Egyptiau language, re- 
ligion, and history,the languages of the Bible,and 
the current political, economical, and religious 
questions of his day,and to write well onall these 
subjects. He was descended on the mother’s 
side from a long line of Dissenters, who natu- 
raily espoused the side of the Whigs. When the 
“heroic age of Liberalism ” in politics began, he 
was just entering on his early manhood: there 
was the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
in 1827, Catholic Emancipation in 1828, the Re- 
form Bill in 1832, the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies in 1834, the reform of the Corpora- 
tions in 1835, and the Dissenters’ Marriage Act in 
1836. He threw bimself into these reforms with 
the zeal of a man who had an immediate personal 
interest in them; thus, as only baptisms and not 
births were registered by the parish, and as he, 
being a Nonconformist, objected to having his 
children baptized at church, the four first of 
them were entered only in the informal non- 
parochial registers which the Dissenters kept for 
themselves, and which were finally legalized 
and collected under the new Registration Act 
of 1836. To the end of his life he continued to 
enter with keen zest into all political ques- 
tions, and so late as 1872 republished an older 
magazine article in which he showed thatthe 
London Mansion House was built from fines un- 
justly levied on Dissenters, Born at a time 
when the terrors of the French Revolution and 
the menaces of Napoleon had been made the oc- 
casion of repressing all liberal movements in Eng- 
land, he lived to see almost all the restrictions 
of bis youth removed, and Nonconformists in- 
vested with reasonable freedom in religion as 
well as in civillife. He did not confine himself 
to political subjects proper, but wrote articles 
for the Inquirer newspaper in favor of free 
trade, during the excitement and disorders of 
Sir Robert Peel's administration in 1841 and 
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1842, in favor of large Government grants for 
education, and in advocacy of the disestablish- 
ment of the national Church. He seems to have 
taken very sensible views of all these questions. 
He showed equal interest in religious matters. 
Before bis marriage he had been led, by the 
study of the New Testament, to sever his con 
nection with the Established Church, and attach 
himself toa Unitarian chapel. ‘It was,” 
he, ‘‘upon consideration of the odium and legal 
disabilities that yet remained attached to a de- 
nial of the Trinity, that I made up my mind 
that it was a duty to bear my share of the bur- 
den.” After this he spent much time and money 
in support of Unitarianism and of unsectarian 
education. He wrote books and gave them 
away, contributed articles to periodical papers, 
lectured on Biblical subjects, established chapels, 
and gavea good deal of money (iu all about 
£20,000) to University College. It was while he 
was a member of the Council of this College, in 
1866, that James Martineau, who bad been re- 
commended by the Senate of Professors as the 
most suitable man for the vacant chair of Men- 
tal Philosophy and Logic, was rejected by the 
Council on account of bis theological opinions, 
and Professor De Morgan resigned bis professor 
ship ‘* because the College had thus ignored and 
contradicted its fundamental principle of abso 
lute neutrality in matters of theological belief.” 
Sharpe’s religion was of a positive and practical 
kind; he wrote vigorously against agnostic 
views, and did what he could to promote reli- 


savs 


gious warmth and zeal among Unitarians, and 
to maintain a decided Christian character in the 
teaching of the ministers and the lives of the 
laity. His own religious life was a beautifully 
rounded one, vigorous and precise and earnest, 
but without narrowness or bitterness, 

His Egyptian studies were truly remarkable. 
That a man who had left school at sixteen, and 
was occupied all day affairs, 
should, when be was over thirty, take up so 
difficult a subject as Egyptology, master its lit 
erature, and make useful contributions to the 
infant science in the shape of a number of books, 
is a sufficiently rare phenomenon to excite our 
At that time (about 1830) Young and 
Champollion bad not been long dead, Lepsius 
had only begun his work, and Wilkinson had 
just published his first books on the hierogty- 
phies. 
cal, productive mind, studied Young, Champol- 
lion, Wilkinson, and Salt, learned Coptic by 
means of Tattam’s lexicon, got the fragments of 
Manetho from Cory and other sources, and then 
wrote bis ‘Early History of Egypt,’ which was 
published in 1836, and was the means of intro- 
ducing him to Cullamore, Cory, Bonomi, and 
Lepsius. The next year he published a iitho- 
graphed volume of ‘Egyptian Inscriptions’ and 
the ‘Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,’ which were soon followed by 
‘Egypt under the Ptolemies.’ This last has 
proved to be a work of permanent value. His 
hierogly phic studies, which embraced not only 
history, but philological, astronomical, chrono 
logical, and theological questions, were no doubt 
useful in their day, but have long since been 
left behind by the advancing science; bis book 
on the Ptolemies, giving a 
narrative of events, is still about the 
English on the subject. He made a fair repu 
tation for himself among Egyptologists, and, 
with bis strong common sense and independence 
of thought, would no doubt, if he bad had bet- 
ter early training and more time at his disposal, 
have made an eminent His patience 


with business 


wonder. 


Sharpe, who had an essentially practi- 


clear, well-written 


best in 


scbolar. 


and industry were immevse; he shrank from no 
labor necessary to gain his ends, and he had the 
habit of going, wherever it was possible, to pri- 
mary sources of information. 
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He was not satisfied with studving Egyptian, 
but turned his attention to the B 





ible, and ma 


a new version of the New Testament, after 
Griesbach’s text, in 1840, and one of the Old 
Testament in 1865, learning Hebrew for thi 
purpose. He was a pioncer inthe work of re 
vising the translation of the Bible: he began his 
New Testament before any decided popular i 


terest had been manifested in the subject, and. 


according to his statement, it was he who sug 
gested (in 1855) to Mr. James Heywood the n 
tion in the House of Commons which resulted 
in the Revised Version of the Old and New 
Testaments, Sharpe's translations seem to have 
been widely circulated among Dissenters, at 


to have helped to prepare the way for the new 
In addition to this, he 
volume of * Historic Notes,’ c 


official revision. wrote a 


sisting of critical 
remarks on the Biblical books, and a ‘ History of 
the Hebrew Nation and 
study of the Sinaitic inscriptious, and * The Jour 
neys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul 
cept, perhaps, the Sinaiti: 


Literature,’ besides a 


Ali (ex 
inseriptions 


respect 
able works. 
Add to this array of books the 


fairs which occupied him outside of 


numerous af 
his banking 
business, and we have the picture of a life well 
filled up with wholesome, useful work—a pi 

of what can be done by a business man, and at 
encouragement to men to do what they car \ 
large class of men of this stamp would give a 
healthier 


tone to society. Mr. Clayden = has 
made an uncommonly interesting biography 
Sharpe was concerned in important affairs, and 
was brought into connection with some not 
worthy persons. There was bis uncle, Samuel 
Rogers, the banker-poet; Bonomi, Crabb Rot 
son, Bishop Colenso, Chunder Sen, Miss Lucy 
Aikin, Alexander Dyce, Samuel Birch, besides 


whom there is ag 1 


others less known, about 


deal of pleasant talk. Samuel Sharpe's brothers 


were men of distinction: Sutton was Wueen’s 
Counsel, and highly esteemed enough to | 
placed on the Commission of three appointed t 


prepare new rules and regulations f 








cellor’s Court: Henry devoted himself heart 
and soul, for thirty years, to the educat i 
improvement of the young workingmen of th: 
town of Hampstead; William was a solicit 

and Liberal politician: Daniel's geological and 


paleontological papers earned bim a high pla 
in that department of science in England 
not the least striking person in the household is 
the oldest sister, 
life to rearing ber younger br 


Catharine, wh 


It was a sturdy, capable family, worthy of its 








descent from Philip and Matthew Henry, ar 

Mr. Clayden has given an excellent picture of 

the family and of the times. 

Dictionary of Quoftat s 7 i it sh 
American Poets. Based upon Bohn’s editior 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged. T s\ 


Crowell & C 


THE anonymous editor of this issue does not 





indicate what (if : 


the Euglish portion bes 





ies tl k} quotations 
from American poets. The list of these poets is 
fairly representative, but, judged by the min 
names included in it, does not betray a nice criti 
‘alsense in thecompiler. Longfellow furnishes 
one in seven (177) of the 1,200; Brvant, just half 
as many (SY): Whittier, one in twenty-four (5. 
Emerson, one in thirty-three 47). It w d not 
perhaps, occur spontaneously to most peop! 
that the name next in order after these ir 


uld be that of Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, but 
No fe 


lerived from him 


sh 
so 1t 1s have been 


we 


wer than 54 passages 


-from Loweil, only 20 
ra dienr 


disproy nate 
ith but 21, ¢ 


seems ali the 


mor when 
tind Keats credited w 


rt} 
ru 


oleridge and 






























































Wordsworth with | " wt yw 
$$, and Tennvson w her would 
short, be noa inting f istes t ustat 
if Mr. Stoddard had not s he prefa 
the present edit apd giv 

} lon that the maker ttt i 
sumably t ast ik ‘ i Pov 
multitude of ditt a) hi 4 
tl ’ ig oft 

The | shy sw “ t 
most fire edoare ' ! ; 
Shaks B i i tis 


M " \ S 
i Isa writ S wl 
garded, as 8 I \ va 
the | s of t ( 
feels this st i i 
} id vs Sea ind i “ 
wav, Mr. Stoddard does 
: : , ¢ 
Wordsw t - 
er f : e " 
s be (‘ast 
‘ ‘ a 
And w 1 " ea 
int sr ea 
Ars ‘ \I il 
\ i 
What is i \ 
the { ; in ie ss “ 
ht as s as ¥ 

t { xa s 

s vy and M ‘ 
n r 
‘Wart is ipst tly W ‘ 

} \V \ 
heat xe » ~~ 
tv w ‘ Vv is { t i 

“ irs? itt i i 
\ ‘ 
wl s si) | \ 1 I Mothbez ] 
. { ( ‘ < } n 
u . i > r.” for 

Ww vas x 
Lass dist é t ol Vv indienated, is 
Milt sftirst s t (vria Skinner r tt 
heading R at for Mirth where 
Milton is ot wise borrowed fron Under 

Wa r Pea Longe fe v's Arsenal at 
S neg i ight have en expected to prove 
sery able ind ‘Parting Coleridge s ; 

Vv par i t 
with its fine in v (from ‘ Christabel ” 

Ihe index measurably supplies the defects of 
the classification of these quotations ; but it is 
surely sympt atic that one must look under 
the prosa Fiags” for either ‘‘ banner” or 

standard,” which do not occur even as cross 
ref 1 S Some inconsistencies, like the head Zi 

yrs Father” and ‘*t Mother without “ Bro 
ther ir “Sister,” seem singular because of 
tine opportunities thrown away. ‘Thus, there 
s ‘** Pain” but no ‘‘ Suffering,” though Gray 
Eton College” stood ready with 


To each his sufferings: all are men 


Distress,” though 
the latter would have made available the price » 


less line of Wordsworth’s 


and there is “ Misery ” but no ‘ 





4 deep distrers hath humanized my soul.’ 
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Statique des Civilisations. Par Paul Mougeolle, | Mougeolle that such is the case, when he comes 


r 
ancien ¢léve de Ecole Polytechnique. Paris: | to compare France and Germany: ‘ La com- 
Ernest Leruux. 1883. 8vo, pp. 435. paraison des agglomérations urbaines dans les 
TuH1s book consists chiefly of a very com deux pays montre péremptoirement que la civil 
placent and naive attempt to bring the laws | isation allemande est moins avancée que la 
of the progress of civilization under the notre: la population de Paris est presque dou 
domain of one or two simple mathematical | ble de celle de Berlin.” There are plenty of 


things in the book almost as refreshing as this, 
especially some of the “science”; but one is 
struck by the excellence of the style, which 
would probably seldom accompany such matter 
in any book not written by a Frenchman. 


impressed with the 


author is } 
. | 
from 


The 
civilization to 


peculiar 


formulas. 
tendency of 
the equator; and his 
peculiar but that one finds something very like 
it in favor nowadays among men who are much 


move away 


logic—not so 





more prominent in the semi-scientific world— nee 
enables him to arrive, after a considerable | The Amphitheatres of Ancient Rome. By Clara 
amount of pleasant and interesting writing, but S. Wells. Boston: Cypples, Upham & Co. 

very little hard thinking, at a formula which | Tyts well-intentioned book contains a very com- 
leaves nothing to be desired on the score of com- | plete résumé of the historical record and accumu- 
There is a large and | lated tradition concerning the Coliseum, with a 
chapter giving some information as to the similar 
buildings of ancient Rome. The authoress de- 
serves credit for diligence in collecting her data, 
but one so fond of drawing morals from state- 
ments of fact as she is, should have drawn one 
from the architecture of the Romans, viz.: that 
no matter what the character of the building 
stone they used, the cement always proved the 
strongest part of their walls, while the cement- 


pactness and simplicity. 
perhaps somewhat influential class of writers 
who use the terms of modern science—conserva- 
tion of force, evolution, adaptation, 
forth—as though they were conjuring 
by the use of which the most intricate problems 
of nature and man could be instantaneously 
solved. It is in this spirit that a writer of some 
note in alearned English journal quietly as- 
sumes as the basis of along article on idiosyn- 


and so 
w ords, 


crasy, that it is impossible, nay, “unthink ing in her work is the weakest. This is said 
able,” that the mental equipment of a child | without prejudice to any criticism on the plan 
should be superior to that of his parents. Writ- | of her structure, which is very disorderly. 


and their readers, might do 
well to see how amusingly easy it is, by an ex- 
aggerated use of such methods, and with the 
aid of a little mathematical jargon, to solve the 
darkest problems. M. Mougeolle has only to 
adduce one or twoelementary laws of mecha- 
nics and to take a little liberty with bis mathe- 
matics, in order to findthe great formula of his 
science, viz.: that the intensity of civilization at 
any time is proportional to the square of the 
cosine of the latitude multiplied by a power of 
its sine. The power to which the sine appears 
increases directly as the time, and thus itis that 
the highest civilization is found further and fur- 
ther from the equator with the advancing ages, 
It is hardly to add that the deduc 
tions from this formula with 
the facts of history,as M. Mougeolle elaborately 


The following is a good example of the filling in, 
and one of which the authoress is probably 


proud: 

‘*May we not learn an important lesson from 
the durability of the materials used:in not only 
this construction but in most of the Roman 
work? It shows us the almost indestructibility 
of thorough labor, which need not necessarily 
be slow, since in fourteen years the great build 
ing was erected, but which always demands de- 
votion, energy, strength, and perseverance. 

‘* And as, with these qualities, buildings may 


ers of this sort, 


time, and which, though changed in form and 
place, still rest firm and unbroken, so spiritual 
and intellectual labor, performed under similar 
conditions of earnestness and activity, may 
also enter, 
foundation and framework of social and reli- 
gious beliefs, for century after century, even 
passing from one nation to another! Firm as 
are still the blocks of the Coliseum, the more in 
tellectual ones, hewn*by the poets and writers 
of the same period, have served to form by 
themselves a classical edifice, 
tolled in all nations, and also, as stolen frag- 
ments, bave entered into the compositions of 
vast multitudes of later literary men. 
the great amphitheatre was cemented with the 
tearsof slaves and captive Jews, under the di- 


necessary 
accord precisely 


shows, 

While this is the climax of the author’s work, 
it occupies but a comparatively small part of 
the book, which is filled with a great variety of 
matters, some interesting, many amusing, but 
alleasy. Perhaps the most striking example of 





this last all-pervading quality is the facility ection, if it be true, of a Christian architect, 
with which one can accurately compare the so, from the labor of the most despised classes, 
merits of two civilizations—contemporaneous or Often greatest results are achieved. Time, the 

ee le ms — ; id : _ great Reverser of social classes, has brought to 
ages apart, contiguous or wide as the poles highest honor the then hated Christian sect, has 
asunder, The magnitude of the greatest city preserved, in marvellous intactness and increase, 


is an infallible test; and fortunate itis for M. the captive Jewish Race, but their then masters, 





be put togetber defying the destructiveness of | 


unlabelled and unperceived, into the | 


studied and ex- | 


And as | 


the proud Romans,have disappeared, as a grand, 
unique class, dispersed among and intermingled 
with other nations, most of whom have been 
in turn their conquerors.” 

The authoress bas the organ of utilitarianism 
fully developed, and her notion of the use to 
which the Coliseum may be put is, if not prac- 
tical, at least humorous, though not intended to 
be so; 


“*T would suggest that the spirit of this cen- 
tury, being especially one of humanity and sci- 
ence as compared witb preceding epochs, might 
be well expressed if the Coliseum—thoroughly 
drained and its splendid water-power utilized in 
the form of fountains, etc.—should be taken pos- 
session of by the Roman Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and, under their 
direction, the whole be made, with the adjoin- 
- grounds, into zodlogical and aquarial gar- 

ens. 

‘The neighboring Botanical Garden forming 
asimilar attraction, from this part of the city 
might emanate the most esthetic and pro- 
gressive ideas concerning the animal and vege- 
table world, for the community’s best good. 
Nor would it be unfitting that walls which had 
resounded with the howling and cries of suffer- 
ing beasts, as well as with the groans of human 
beings, should witness the happier existence of 
animals, and even a higher development of their 
capacities, by means of judicious training, until, 
in the Coliseum at last might be sbadowed forth 
that promised ‘Golden Age,’ when the ‘lion 
shall lie down with the lamb, and a little child 
shall lead them.’” 


The ee has done his duty ~~ the omy. 
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